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I. BACKGROUND: THE COMfllSSION ON LIBRARIANSHIP 

The Commission on Librarianshii^ at Stanford was created in May, 1972, 

by David C. Weber,* Di reTc tor of University Libraries, with the 

encouragement of the Stanford University- Librartans Ass^iation (SUUA) 

and the. University Library Council, rts charge was ^ 

J to examine the role and stafus of librartans at"^ the* University, 
/ - including: ' 

; ' professjonal relationships within the University, . 

rne'ans of facilitating the effective use of librarians, 
suitable recognition of the services' of librarians to the * 
community, 

aspects of appointment, promotion and perquisites, , . 

involvement of librarians in formal and informal teaching, 
• .and other aspects of their working environment. 

In addition, the Commission was to consider "the question of the most ^ 

effective forum or organization through wjiich"^! ibrarians cftn, as 

indivfduals^and as a university professional group ^ share in concern for- 

and contribution to higher education, research, and institutional ^ 

governance and development" (1). ^ 

The Commission was intended to be representative of all librarians at ' 
Stanford. It initially comprised*fi ve men and seven women,- reflecting 
the male/female ratio in the libraries (2), and representing all ranks. 



1) See Appendix I for the charge.- ' • 

2) There are 77 women librarians and 42 men librarians in^all the 
libraries at Stanford, excluding direjctors and, in the case of the 
Hoover Institution, facalty members who serve as curators. 



years of experience, job assignments arid responsibilities. Professional 
e^cperience ranged from less than one tD more than thirty-five years. 
Job assignments spanned reference, cataloging and acquisitions in 
undergraduate, graduate, branch and coordiAate libraHes. 




Responsibilities ranged from those of a beginn>rtg professional to those . 
of a senior administrator. Educational ba^fkgrounds also varied. All 

i 

members of , the Commission had a bachjglor^s degree in a subject field and 

.a professional clegree in libarianship; some had graduate .subject 

/ 

degrees, master^'^s or doctorate, or were working toward such degrees. 
Ten memberi wey»e from the University Libraries and two were from tFie 
'Coordinate il/braries.^i Of the original twelve members of the Commission, 
two res^gn^d: one due ta illness; the other due to early retirement. 
One replacement was appointed (3). 

There have been three phases of the Commission's investigation?^ 
During the first pliase of investigation, the Com|[nission formed two 
subcommittees: the Role of the Library and the Librarian, and the 

« 

Recognition pf the Library and the Librarian/ Each subcommittee ^ 
undertook an exhaustive literature search and ^engaged in investigative 
discussions which were developed into a questionnaire probing various 



3) Since the Commission began several members have Cfeen promo^ted: to 
Librarian II, Janice M. Lane (1974); ta Librarian III^ Robert H. 
Breyfogle {1973); and to Librarian IV, Jean L. Finch (1973), Sandra K. 
Korn (1974), and Frederick C. Lynden (1973). Carol Turner transferred 
to Technical Information Services and' then to Government Documents. 
April Stenzef and Jack Plotkin resigned during the first year of the 
Comnission'. .Peter Stangl was appointed as a replacement, but 
unofficially withdrew. CoraTia Serafim resigned from the Hoover 
Institution in^September, 1974, although she continued to contribute to 
this report. See also Appendix I, ' , \ 



aspects of librarianship at Stanford /4). Another questionnaire was . 
developed and sent td selected academic andxreseaVch libraries 
throughout thl^ United States in an attempt to gather detailed 
information concerning. the library conimjnity (5). The results of these 
ti(/o questionnaires were tabul-ated, a'nd the Commission then called a 
meetingfor all librarians at Stanford to discuss the data obtained from 
the questionnai remand to inform the staff of the future plans of the 
Commission. , "^i. - •» - 

In early. 197S., the Commission divided into five study groups, each 
responsible' for a specific area of librarianship: library instruction; 
peer review; library organization; definition, classification, and 
criteria for appointment and promotion; and salaries. • Each study group 
reviewed the pertinent literature, sent questionnaires , to other 
institutions (6), and examined the situation of 1 ibrarians. and other 
professionals at^tanford p|>st and present, in relBtion to its. topic. 
Individual reports, sunmarizing findings and making" recommendations, 
were then compiled. Throughout this phase the Commission of ten* met in a 
committee of the whole to discuss various aspects of. the study groups' 
investigations. During December, 1973, and January, 1974, the 
Commission distributed working papers which were summaries of study 

4) The Stanford Librarians* Questionnaire .wa? distributed in November 
1972. See Appendix III. * . • 

5) See Appendix IV. 

6) See lH^,Peer Review Questionnaire and the Library Organization 
Questionnaire in Appendices t and VI. 
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group reports and invited all Stanford librarians to discuss these 
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papers in d series of open meeting, 



jjb The last period of the Cammission's work, leading to the preparation 
.of the final report, began in February, 1974. Data gathered in the two 
earlier phases .were restudied, updated, and in some cashes tabulated for 
• succinct presentation as appendices to the report. The most logical 
organization of the material became the subject of continuing debate. 
MS consertsus on the report final form began to emerge, the 
>esponsibility for the writing of its constituent parts was assigned 
either* to individual members or subgroups of two or three persons. Spme 
of -these papers drew heavily upon earlier working rejiorts and their 
constructive criticisms by the assembled professional staff of the ^ 
l^raries nnd by individual readers in^the library administration. The 
necessity of treating^additional aspects of librarianship becaVie 
apparent only in this stage of the Commission's existence, and papers on 

, them had to be prepared on the basis ^'f additi-onal research. Much time 

was expended also In criticizing and revising each'paper as it' was 

presented at Commission meetings, and In adjusting the separate papers 

to the total report. By ^is process, however, the completed docunjent 
I 

has'beconie in fact the joint effort of the Commission and Its members' 
mutual responsibility* 

In fulfilling its charge, the Commission has concentrated upon the 
role and status of librai-ians at ^tanfordi^guided by the belief that 
appropriate recognitioti of the services of librarians^lwtll enable them 
to contribute more effectively toward the goals of the University. 
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Prc^servation of knowledge, according to the report of the Committee on 
the'^'Professoriate (7), is the major function of ttie library in the. 

• - ' ~ 

university. Equally important is access to the' collection, which can 
best be achieved througb--the'ful 1 utilization of the librarians' 
professional skills. ^ - 

The changes which have occurred in 'both the general library world and 

Stanford's educatior>al envirprpent make it incumbent upon librarians at 

Stanford to reevaluate the qua^ty and relevance of their services to 

the University community.. Two Extensive reviews of education at 

Stanford (i.e., Study of Educa.tion at Stanford, Study of Gradiiate - 

Education at Stanford), as well as" a trend toward interdiscij) binary 

studies, have suhstantiaVly affected the services the libj;^?rie$ must.^ 

provide. New services- are required and some old services are no longer 

necessary. " The rapid growth of the libraries at Stanford to their 

current position of eighth in s.ize of collections among the academic 

libraries of the nation ^ along with the greater variety of jnaterials 

(e.g., microforms, video tapes, sound recordings) with the attendant 

complexities of handling them, has also led to a reexamination of. 

• ♦ 

library 'services. ' , 

Some changes in services have already occurred.' Stanford has 
signif/icantly contributed toward improved access to library'materials 
through the development of a computer-produced book catalog for the J. 
Heilry Meyer Memorial Library and of Pro^'egt BALLOTS (Bibliograp/iic 



7) Stanford Universitiy: Committee on the Professoriate at Stanford. 
Report ' (Stanford: 1974), p.39.\^ , i 



\ 



Automation of Large Library Operations asing a. Titne-sharing System), the 
automation of the Library's technical services using on-line files. In 
addition, Stanford has strengthened its collection development program 
by the compil^aticn of ^ comprehensive selection guide, the creation of a 
^staff of curators, and the adoption of a strong affirmative 'statement on 
intellectual freedom in ,the library. 

• « 

Every activity of the librarian is ultimately directed* toward serving 

faculty, sttidents, and other scholarly researchers- The objective of 
superior service can best be achieved through the realization of the 
professional role of the librarian and the effective utilization of 
librarians* special talents and^kills. Further improvement In 
services can be attained by establishing a Librarians* Assembly, which 

will maintain professional standards and encourage more effective 

* « 
communication between librariarvs an'd their cl ientele* under the 

protection of intellectual freedom. • ' 



erJc 
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ir. THE. PRIMARY RECOMMENDATION: LIBRARIANS' ASS£riBLY 

The Librarians' Assembly is the single most important recommendation 
to come from this study. While there currently exists a librarians' ' 
organization (SULA), the Commission believes that a Librarians' ' 
Assembly, whose membersjiip automatically encompasses all librarians and 
which works in close cooperation with the libraries' administrations for 

« 

the development of the profession j will provide, an effective unifying 
force for librarians. The improved communication and involvement of 
librarians in all aspects of library operations at Stanford. are 
necessary "to give meaning to librarianship within th^ university 
environment ...candj f6r' action that will achieve a suitable working 
environment for librarians'*, (8) , 

Because the Librarians* Assembly j's referred to' throughout this 
report, we have described it here, leaving the supporting arguments of 
particular ^aspects of the Assembly f,or later development. 

RECOMMENDATION 1 ' 

A Librarians' Assembly should be created which would' automatical ly 
incllide in its membership all professionals employed at Stanford in the 



8) See the Charge to the Commission on Librarianship at Stanford in 
Appendix I.' , ' 
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Librarian or Library Director settles. Other professional 
classifications in-the libraries may be admitted 6S members- 0/ the 
Assembly upon. recoimienHacyn of its Executive Board anc^approval by the 
Assembly. * , . 

I. • PURPOSES OF THE ASSEMBLY: 

A. To increase communication among librarians of 'the University. 

B. !o provide a forum for discussion and exploration of issues of 
concern to librarians. ^ 

C. To provide all librarians in the vftrious libraries o*f the 
University with a regular and effective means of participating 
in the formulation of policies an^i procedures which affect the 
role and recognition of librarians. \ 

D. To discuss and make recommendations in t)ie following areas* to 
the chief administrative officers of the libraries of the 

lini versi ty: ' \ ' 

1. Appointments, promotions, grievances, and seciir^Tty^f 
employment. \ * 

2. Librarians' welfare and^^eVelopment. 

3. Library pofijiy^nd planning. 

4. Selection and development of collections. 

^^- 5. Public services. * , » • 

6. Technical services. * . * 

t. ToVepresenc the library to the Academic Council of the 
University in order that librarians may participate "more 
actively ip the governance of the University. ^ 



EXECUTIVE BOARD: " ' o 

The Executive Board of the Librarians' Assembly should be 

elected by the Assembly, 



twe-year terms with one-half of the Board elected for a one-year 



No one in the Library Director series she. je e-liqitle for 

• ■ • V 

election to the Board. , * ' 

' . ... 

The Executive Board should include mandatory representation of 

librarians from the Coordinate Libraries. 

Functions of the Executive Board: 

1. To call and conduct yneetinqs of the Assembly. 

2. To set the agenda for the jetings of the Assembly. 

3*' To establish ad hoc committees and appoint members to both 
< standing, 4nd ad Itoc committees. 



All members of the Executive Board should ba elected for ^ 



term when the Assembly is begun. 




should be transmitted to the Director of Libraries and > 



chief administrative officers through the Executive Board, 



5. 



To propose and develop bylaws. ^ 
The Executive Bbard should meet- at least once a month and 
conduct the business of the Assembly between its general 



meetings . 
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III. FUNDING: 

The University Libraries and the Coordinate Libraries should cover 
basi(^:and necessary operating expenses of the Assembly on a 
pr cjT basis! ^embers should riot be required to pay dues, and 

an meetings and Assembly business could be conducted on library 
time. . * ^ * 

IV. MEETINGS: ^ ^ 

A. The Librarians' Assembly should meet at least once every 

/ 

q^uarter. Special meetings should be called by the Executive 
Board, or as a result of a petition signed by 25% of the 
Assembly, or at tbe request of the University Library Council. 

B. The Director of University Libraries and the chief 
administrative officers of the Coordinate Libraries should 
annually repd>t^ to the Assembly on the state of the libraries. 

C. The Executive board should submit a written agenda for the 
general meetings of the Librarians* Assembly to the membership 

'at least two working days in advance of the meeting. 

^ 

V. COMfllTTEES: - » . - 

A. The Assembly should establish the following standing committer's: 
Th€ Committee on^Appointment, PromotionT and Security of 
fmrloyment should participate in the selection and 
\ appointment process for librarians, and establish and 
administer a peer review system for promotions and for 
security of employment.^ 
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. The Committee on Professional De^lopment should be 

concerned with coordination of/^taff development activities, 
among all the campus libraries. This committee should 
devise a uniform policy of staff flevelopment for 
professionals, disseminate information on staff 
development, and make recommendations on requests for 
professional leaves and travel funds. 

. The Committee on Public an'd Technical Services should 
review on a regular "basis the utilization of staff, and 
j/he goals and objectives of public and technical service 
unijts, recommending improvement of services based upon this 
review; and coordinate public and technical service 
activities of the campus libraries. ^ • 

. The Cormittee on Library Instruction should supervise and 
coordinate an effective program of library instruction for 
aT-l of Stanford's libraries. 

. The Committee on Committees should review the standing 
committees ^ach year, consider recommendations for new 
standing committees, and propose appointments to 
committees. 

The Assembly may recommend the creation of special and ad hoc 
committees to the Executive Board. These recommendations should 
be referred to the Committee on Committees. 



I. POWERS OF THE ASSEMBLY: 

An reconmendations of the Assembly shQuld be considered advisory. 
The final power to change policies .and procedures remains with thej^^ 
University and jthe library administrations. It is the intention of 
the Commission that the Assembly encourage active participation of 
all librarians in the decision making processes of the libraries in. 
order to give them a io^ce in the determination of policies which 
affect their role as professionals. 
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III. RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF STANFO ID LIBRARIANS • 

Libr^trians are specialists in information science and collection 
management. "The librarian's responsibility Is to be academicajly-^ 
informed, to be one who studies the advances in his profession and 
provides the finest possible service to his institution, to make the 
library a genuine teaching egency, and to be one who is deeply 
interested and involved in the entire instructional and research process 
of his institution" (9). * 

The librarians at' Stanford are professionals currently holding the 
rank of "Librarian" or ."Library Director." They constitute only 30% of 
the total library staff. Most have graduated from an accredited library 
school and hold a Master of Library Science (MLS) degree or its 
equivalent. About a third hold additional master's or doctorate degrees 
. ih subject fields (Jther than librarianship. Because half the collection 
is not in English, they have in the aggregate a competence in over 50' 
languages. 



Librarians bave major responsibilities in collection development, 
bibliographical control, public service, and library instruction. Their 
ultimate objectives in acquiring, preserving, organizing, and managing 



9) Weber, David C. "An Approach to the Academic Status^'of 
Librarians/' California Librarian 29 (1968), p. 140-1. 
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library materials are to facilitate accec^ to them ajid to provide 
concomitant bibliographical services. A complex of abilities is needed 
for effective perfoYmance in each of these areas. 

A. COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT 

' ' ' \^ 

This area of librarianship is strongly dependent upon effective 

communication between librarians and faculty; the^ faculty has a 

responsibility to inform the library of materials .needed for current and 

projected research arid teaching, while librarians have the 

responsibi lity of. maintaining an equitable and consistent growth of the 

connections and informing the facility of the direction of and ^ 

constraints upon the collections* development. This interchange is 

especially essential and 'beneficial as research materials become more 

complex in their^'ttrrmat and their retrieval. In limes of growing 

financial restraints tde competition for UniversKy funds and the \ 

shrinking value of the dollar combine to make the selection of library 

materials more difficult and challenging. Librarians then must make ^. 

judgments weighing the cost of eacf) potential acquisition with its 

* * 

desirability. This requires a knowledge of the goals of^the University, 
and of the areas in which Stanford has traditionally nftintained strong 
collections. Librarians whft sjelect materials require competence in ^ 
particular subject areas and an ability to ascertain and fi'TTgaps in 
the general collection., . Irj addition, they need to be aware of the 
worl/l-wide availability qf pVint and nonprint materials and to develop 
and manage University book funds for the greatest growth and strength of 
the libraries*' collections. ^ - • 



ERIC 
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B. BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL 



This area of librarianship is principally concerned with providing 



access to the collections through the organization and contro/l of 
materials. The librarians' expertise is demonstrafed in interpretations 



and judgments that best drganize the materials for access and 
administration. The catalog, regardless of its format, is often the 
first point of consultation for the use of the library's holdings, ar)d 
f it is the responsibility of the librarian to supervise its maintenance 
for maximum effectiveness; Qualifications for catalogers incli^de ^a 
knowledge of the subject(s) of the materials to be processed and of the 
language(s) of their texts, a recognition of the significant features of 
bibliographic description and identification, a mastery oY international 
cataloging principles necessary for the Consistent integration of 
materials in Stanford's catalogs and in na1:it)nal and other^ 
bibliographies, and an ability to utilize automation for bibliographic 
, control , " ^ 

The sharing of bibliographic information has been growing since the 
V turn of the century when the Library of Congress began to make its 

cataloging data available to the public. In. a large r^s^earch library 
bibliographic information for more than half "the materials, acquired is 
thus readily available from reliable sources (10). These materials are 
theretore processed by the clerical support staff, leaving the 
^ i professional only those materials which require Q,riginally created 



10) e.g.. The National Union Catalog , the Catalog of the British 
Museum, Library of Congress Catalog - Books: Subjects^ 

ErJc ' " .13 
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cataloging. transmitting copies of all original cataloging to the 

Library of Congress, librarian!^ create 'in turn the National Union 

Id 

Catalog, the single most valuable bibliographical apparatus in this 

•# ' • 

country. The advent of machine-readible cataloging has increased this 
shared use of na.tional and even international information and is leading 
to a greater utilization of the catalogue's talents. 

C. PUBLIC SERVICE, - 

' 1 

Public service includes the answering of'specific reference questions, 

« 

formal and informal instruction in the use of the library,* and 
preparation of bibliographies and guides published and distributed by 
the library. Among the librarians at Stanford who have. direct public 
service responsibilities are reference librarians and branch librarians. 

"•Reference service requires an ability to communicate clearly and to 
Interpret^ precisely the questions and information needs of library 
users, it entails guidance to and provision of information, often from 
beyond the confines* of the local community or of libraries themselves, 
thrdugh utilization of the librarians* skills, initiative, subjeqt ^ 
expertise, and -knowledge of reference materials, library collections, 
computerired data banks and other sources. Librarians make a 
distinction between "reference" questions which require such skills and 
knowledge, and "information" questions which are locatidnal or 
"quick-answer." Librarians are concerned with the former; other staff 
members are trained to handle the latter. It is not uncommon for public 
service librarians at Stanford'to spend thirty minutes to an hour with 
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students or faculty members, conducting research interviews and guiding- 
them to relevant bibliographies, indexes and sources. Even' t!,e more 
routine reference questions are opportunities to teach library skills; 

Public service does not always require direct contact with library 
users. Librarians use the.ir subject knowledge and faioliographical 
expertise to prepare guides, collection surveys and ottier bibliographies 
of materials in Stanford's liberies. . 



D. LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 



Library instruction is usually described as an extension of 
traditional reference service, but some differences between the two 
should be noted;. Reference is typically a departmental function, 
involving a particular group of librarians. Library iTistructlori is 
programmatic and draws its participants- frojn every unit of the library, 
wherever the best teaching abilities are to be found. It affirms the 
professional unity of all librarians. In addition, reference encounters 
provide patrons with only a fragmentary understanding of the library's 
resources, wher^s a course s'uch as Library I is designed to provide as 
comprehensive a view as possible of the entire library system and the 
most effective access to its collections. J^eference service can have 
the pffeet of assuring the patron's continued dependence on librarians 
for assistance, but the focus of library instruction is always to 
encourage the patron's self-reliance through acquired knowledge. 
Library instruction involves the librarian in classroom teaching, like 
the faculty;, reference service only suggests the analogy. 
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The need for a planned and coherent program of library instruction at 

Starfford has developed with the growth and complexity of- library 

? 

resources and services and with the changing character of both the 
curriculum and the student body. ^ 



The library collections at Stanford grow at the rate of about 150,000 
items a year and now aggregate over four million books, journals/ and 
reports, about two trillion manuscripts, 700,000 microforms, 130,000 • 
prints and pictures, 120,000" maps and 100,000 sound recordings. These 
materials are dispersed in over thirty libraries under the direction of • 
seven distinct library administrations. In the interest of economy, 
these units tend to be mutually exclusive in their collection 
responsibilities. 'However, several librartfes may have interests in 
different facets of the same general subject, as in economics or 
psychology. Research strategies may therefore have to be varied, 
depending upon the subject matter under investigation, the medium in 
which it has been published or otherwise preserved, and the library or 
department ih which it is located. - In overcom^ing these difficulties 
experience has proved for many researchers to be an adequate, perhaps 
even a good, teacher; but it is not the most efficient. 

Paradoxically, as library research has grown more challenging^ more 
students have elected ^r been required to undertake it. The trend in 
undergraduate education, especfally, has been towarsi independent study 
and research papers, in place of- highly formalized lecture type 6f 
instruction with its insistence on prescribed reading and blue book 
examinations. Thjs inovement has been accelerated by the recommendations 
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Of the Study of Education at Stanford,' published in 1968. The emphasis- 
now is increasingly on the r'elevance <of education to social issues and^ 
responsibilities, which require a broader sweep of learning through • 
'interschool , interdepartmental, and even extradepartmental programs (if 
study. In a recent article on university libraries President Lyman has 
drawn attention to this development: "the growth of new combinations of 
^subject matter within courses ,..cand3 the tendency to value i/i^epepdent 
study ...cha^ alerted research libraries to theira greater usage from 
students now veering from the Reserve Book Room to the stacks, :and the 
greater need for cross-referencing, both. in biblioqraph/ic tools and by 
skilled reference librarians" (11). fie recognize^ too that slutjemts - 
will need more help frpm librarians if they are to make\ effecti ve use of 
the available cpllections, and that the diversity has an obligation to' 
provide more funds, to this end. *' • , 

The Stanford libraries have already made progres^S in providing a range 
of instruction which includes orientation tours and presentations^by 
librarians before special subject interest groups, and credit courses in 
bibliography (12). . But except for the Library I course in general 
bibliography and library use, these courses seem'to have come into being, 
as a result of the inspiration and enterprise of individual librarians, 
and a few cooperative departments, flajor departments, judged by the 
number of their s'tudents, siich as History, English, Economics, or 



11) Lyman, Richard W. "New Trends in Higher Education: the Impact 
on the Universi ty'Library. " College and Research Libraries 33 
(1972), p. 300. 

12) See listings under the heading- "Libraries'' in Courses and 
Degrees , Stanford University, issued annually. 
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Psychology*, are not represented in this group. What needs to be 
developed, actively promoted, and^conscientiously^coordinated is a 
broader program of lib.rary instruction. ^ 



/ RECOMMENDATION 2 



A coherent arid logically organized program of library instruction 

should be developed by the Stanford University Libraries and the^ ^ 

Coordinate Libraries. This program should be Sijpervised and coordinated 

by a Library Instruction Committee representative of all the major ; ..• 

library units. Library I should be continued and vigorously promoted, 

and instructors should be drawn from all interested and qualified 

librarians. The present involvement oi^ lijirarians in departmental 
* . * 

teachifig programs .should also be actively encouraged, F^or librarians 
solely responsible for teaching a course, a minimum of 25% of their work 
load should' be allocated to this important dffort. Apportionate time 
should be al located" for team teaching. The ideal should be a. broad 
' range Gf'*instructional assignments, methods, and materials to insure the 
most effective utilizfeition of the library's resources by its patrons. 



E. GENERALISr/SPECIALIST . 

f ' 

Librarians who function effectively in a university setting may be 

• characteri?ed as both/general ist§"and specialists. Their primary 

-specialization, llbrarianshipT "provides an integrated approach, to the 

Utilization "of knowledge" (13). In addition, there has been. an 

increasing recognition in large and complex Mbraries of the need foe 

staff to possess competence in an -academic discipline along with 

demonstrated abilities in jgibrarianship. Subject or area specialists, 

familiar with the literature and research in a particula^r field and 

adept in utilizing its biblio^graphic apparatus, provide superior library 

-J # 
service. By combining knowledge of an academic discipline with the 

professional skills of the traditional functions of. acquisition, 

cataloging, and reference, they facilitate specialized library services 

such as preparation of bibliographies, provision of in-depth research 

assistance and formal instrliction in subject bibliography courses. In 

*** . ' 
addition, the subject^pecialist librarian, serving 'as\a link between 

the lib^WMfjy ^d a department of instruction, is in a good position to . 

recognize and respond to new developments* and changing needs in that 

department's research an^ teaching. * ' 

Although they may possess a doctorate in a subject field, librarians- 

* 

contribute most usefully to the university by functioning as generalis'^S 
in what is essentially a specialist's environment. This is both the 



13) Harlow, Neal A. 'The Uncertain Librarian," as quoted by Carolyn 
I. Whitenack in ''The Changing Role of the Librarian and his- 
Relationship to Educational Media." In Educational Media th 
Librarie s, edited by Carl H. Melinati (Syracuse, N.Y. : 1963). 
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librarian's g^eat«t problem and greatest strength (14). Even when 
assigned ^to, a s^ciffc subject field, the librarian must be a generalist 
within that area. For example,* the engineering -librarian serves, a 
school composed of faculty, research staff, and students, many of whom 
are working in highly specialized areas. That librarian's "specialty"' 
cannot ,be limited ^to one or even several narrow subject areas i)ut must 
encompass the bibliographic apparatus of all of engineering and related 
fields. , .. 

r 

The assumption of a generalises posture by librarians is absolutely 
essential if thdtlibrary is to meel: the current and future needs of 'its 
clientele by providing materials and services in both traditional 
academic disciplines and the newer interdisciplinary studies prograifis.' 

« 

Ideally, every Stanford librarian should function as a generalist/ 
specialist. Developing and maintaining productive relationships with 
faculty and evaluating and integrating current and potential library 
resources and services should be primary responsibilities* The 
designated specialty of some librarians cuts across disciplines (i.e., 
form specialties such as serials, goverwment documents manuscr>pty, 
etc.). Most librarians, however; should offer subject expertise as 
their specialty and serve as library liaisons with individua ^academic 
departments. This kind of assignment would utilize the unique 5^kills of 
the professional librarian, foster better communication with faculty. 



14) Christ, John M. "The Id&ntity of Educational Librarians." In 
Toward a Philosophy of Educational Librarianship . (Littleton, Col . : 
Libraries Unlimited, 1972), p. 112-25. 
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and insure that the library is meeting the current and future research 
needs of academic departments. It would require that there be adequate 
support staff lo carry out the da^-t(Kday routine tasks of the libraries 
and that librarians have a minimum number of scheduled desk and/Or 
office hours per week. 

F. MANAGEMENT • . 

It is the difficult. tasJ< of the university library to combine the 
elements of a service-oriented profession with. those of a 
production-orientied organization. In order to unify these dual 
obligations and make them function well together, a large and complex 
library system such as Stanford's employs a diverse staff ranging frdm 
clerical and teclmical support personnel to librarians and other 
professionals (proqranmers , architects, financial managers, etc.). 
Among these, the librarians are, by virtue of their training in 
librarianship, in the best position to have a knowledge of the whole 
range of library operations and an understanding of their ^ 
interrelationships. Individually and as a professional group, it is 
they who a^e ultimately responsible for the library*s sijccess or failure 
in meeting its goals. 

Bt^cause of this responsibility, it is essential that librarians 
participate in library decision making. The ramifications of an 
administrative derision cannot be foreseen without the input and 
participation of those librarians who are imnediately responsible for 
the areas that will be affected by a decision. Furthermore, managentent 
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experts in the field of business have long recognized that participation 
is a sound rnethod^for increasing pro(Jucti vity . "Participation tends to 
increase commitment, comnitment tends to heighten motivation, motivation 
tends to make management work harder and more productively, and harder 
and more productive work tends to enhance the company's prosperity * 
therefore, participation is good" (15). Higher Morale, improved 
efficiency, and more effective decisions and planning can occur when all 
librarians* are given greater opportunity to participate in the decision 
making process and the responsibility for carrying out those decisions 
in areas that affect tneir work. 

The rapid growth of the Stanford libraries during the last decade has 
tended to decrease actual participation by individual librarians in 
decision making. As the libraries' administrative strata have grown, 
more and more decisions have been made by top level administration 
without effective input by librarians. Librarians frequently complain" 
that they are consult^ too late or only as a formality when decisions 
affecting their work have already been made by the administration. In 
the Stanford Librar>ar)6' Questionnaire, more than half of the 
respondents reported dissatisfaction with existing lines of 
communication between themselves and .library administration. If the 
libraries are to attain .iheir objectives and rematn a dynamic and 
essential part of the University, they must build an open and creative 

15) Beach, David N., and Walter R. Mahler. "Management by 
Objectives." In The Failure of Success , iedited by Alfred J. Marrow. (New 
York: Amacom, 1972J, ^.235. 
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environment in which each librarian shares in the responsibility for 
meeting individual and commojf) goals. 

The creative organization may be best described 
one that maintains an atmosphere of involvement /one 
that encourages employees to become fully participative. 
An environment should exist that encoufages society, or 
groups of peers rather than a rigid hierarchy; there 
should be a relative lack of social distance between 
the employees and their supervisors at every echelon 
of management. Because the individual is the 
organization's most important resource, major focus 
should be placed on providing him with the things he 
needs to enable him to work at his best. Work should 
be challenging, interesting, and personally rewarding, 
and assignments, responsibility, and authority should 
be delegated with this aim in mind. A great deal of 
trust should be placed in each person;' there should 
be a minimum of controls', constraints, and external 
forces telling bim how to do his job, and formal 
policies, procedures, .and standards should provide 
a platform from which he ^can operate rather than a 
set of inflexible rules confining him (16). 



ERJC 



. An open and creative atmosphere, characterized by professional respect 
and trust, can be fostered in Stanford's libraries by the converyljjig of a 
Librarians' Assembly which will involve all librarians in disoUssioH' and 



study of matters of professional concern. Parlicipation.'can w 
\ 

increased in individual library units through such methods as management 
by objectives and collegial decision making.. 



In its discussions of library management, the Conmission has noted 
three areas of spc-cial concern: the- structuring of individual jobs; the- 
ratio of professional to support' staff and the preparation of 
librarians and other staff members for supervisory and manacienent 
responsibilities. These areas are interrelated. 



!6) Lahti, Robert E. Innovative College M anagement. (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1973), p. 16: 

V 
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structuring jobs so that they are interesting and challenging for the 
individual, while meeting organizational goals, is a common problem in 
organizations. At Stanfor«tfflost librarians (67%) are satisfied with the 
scope of their jobs, although half of the librarians have expressed an 
interest in gaining eAperience in other library departments (17), It is 
the judgment of the Commission that flexible scheduling (18) and the 
restructuring of sonte library jobs to allow better utilization of 
subject expertise (e.g., assignments as library-academic department 
liaisons) or broader knowledge of library skills (e.g., assignments 
combining public service and technical service duties) would be 
beneficial. 

The overriding problem, however, for librarians generally and for many 
of those at Stanford is that their jobs contain an unreasonable amount 
of^cleric^l work (19)- In some areas of the libraries the number of 
support staff is not sufficient to handle the many clerical tasks of 
library operations. Too often typing, filing, and routine 
correspondence fall to tha_JiiDreJiiqhly paid libi^arian, while 
professional tasks may be neglected due to the "pre^sttres of daily 
operations^ 



17) See the Stanford Librarians Questionnaire, numbers 21 and 29 in 
Appendix III. 

18) See Section IV.A.5. 

19) 67% of the respondents to the Stanford Librarians' Questionnaire 
(see Appendix III) said they are required to do an unreasonable amount 
of clerical work. 
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« 

In order to determine staffing needs and suitable professional/ 
support staff ratios, individual library units should analyze their 
component tasks and assign to support staff all duties not requiring 
professional judgment. 

One duty that might be carefully considered for reassignment to 
support staff is supervision. Direct supervision, whiCh is both 
time-consuming and encumbered with clerical tasks, generally does not 
require the kind of skills gained through training in librarianship. In 
many of the production-oriented operations of the library such as 
shelving'books, maintaining circulation files, and binding, supervision 
need not and should not be done by librarians. 

In order to operate most efficiently the libraries must broaden the 
supervisory and managerial skills of their staffs. For those who are 
given supervisory or administrative assignments* at Stanford, the 
libraries should offer "local situation" in-house workshops dealing with 
Library and^ University forms, regulations, policies, and procedures. In 
addition, supervisors should be encouraged to take courses in personnel 
relations and management (20). For librarians and paraprofessionals 
with assignments requiring substantial managerial skills, this type of 
training (supported by library funds S6t aside for this purpose) should 
be mandato^^y. , • * 



20) See also Section IV. B. 5. 
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RECOMMENDATION 3 

Given the complex nature of Stanford's libraries, good management is 
essential for the effective functioning of the production-ariented 
library operations and for the facilitation of the proper role of 
professionals. To promote good management practices, the Commission 
recommeriTs the following: 

1. Every effort should be made to increase responsible staff 
involvement in decision malcing and to irstitute participatory 
management throughout the libraries. Participatory. management, as 
envisioned by the Commission, would include the following 
elements: 

a. Decisions should be made at the level of responsibility whenever 
possible. 

b. Input, ideas, opinions, and feedback from the staff should be 
sought whenever major new policies, changes, reorganizations, or 
plans are contemplated, Major decisions (e.g., procedural 
changes and new policies) should be made after consultation with 
those affected, rather than by mandate from the top. 

c. On major policies affecting the role or statiis of librarians, 
the Executive Board of the -Librarians ' Assembly should serve as 
an advisory group to assure that the professional aspects and^ 
implications of the policy are presented and taken into 
consideration. 
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For the mo^t effective utjlization of personnel-,' all areas not-- 
■involving professional judgment and decision makjng should be the 
province-of the support staff. To assure and reward excel le;ice 
among t^e support staff, parSprol'&ssional positions" shoxild be 
provided for areas requiring\ighly coitipetent performance and the 
assumption of substantial responsibilities. The Commission 
recommends that each major library unit establish its own ad hoc 
committee to determine the most effective rati6 of 'support staff 
to professional staff in each library* Each compiittee should be 
composed of members from the units concerned, including 
librarians, support staff, and admiifi strati on . ' - , 

. In order to develop and effectively utilize supervisory and 
managerial skills, the libraries should inaugurate a continuing 
management training program. This program, administered by the 
Library Personnel Office for all the libraries and with the advice 
of the Professional Development Committee of the Librarians' 
Assembly, should comprise the following elements: 

a. In-house. "local situation" workshops dealing with Library and 
University forms, regulations^ procedures, and policies should 
be offered on a regular basis to staff members with supervisory 
responsibilities. Additional workshops should '^e organized to 
cover special situations such as major changes in library or 
University policies.* 

b. Management training, suppprted by the University's Staff 
Training Assistance Program funds or by library monies set aside 
for this purpose, should be more actively encouraged for any 

33 
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staff maiber seriously considering a supervisory or managerial 
career In the libraries. * 
c.^. Management training should be mandatory for staff members in 
positions requiring substantial managerial skills. These 
positions include department heads, assistant department heads, 
branch ^librarians, division heads, and supeirvisors of three or 
more full time equivalent employees, V 
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4. A hierarchy is not the only^ viable form o^ orgartizati^n for 

libraries and, in fact, some units could functloh more effectively 
with (and librarians themselves could benefit from) a more 
• collegial type of organization. Therefore, the Commission 
recommends that at least one department or library experiment with 
a collegial arrangement for the next three to five years. Under a 
collegial arrangement (a form of organization commonly used in 
s^academic departments) decisions are made by a group of peers 

Mided by an- elected chairperson. In the library the peer group 
shouts comprise all professionals in a particular unit. The 
individual selected as chairperson should be paid an 
administrative stipend for the length of time in that pos^ition. 
This arrangement should not preclude participation by support 
staff in the management of the unit. It should, however, 
encourage involvement in and sharing of administrative duties and 
responsibilities among the professional staff. 
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PROFESSIONAL CONCERNS 



Carrying out its chai:ge to examine the role and .status of librarians 
at *Stanfcrd, the Commission made a detailed study of profess.ional 
concerns in four general areas: 

A. Appointment, Compensation, Work Environment 

B. professional Development 

C. Status and Recognition 

D. Equality and Uniformity 

A. APPOINTMENT, COMPENSATION. WORK ENVIRONMENT ^ 
1. CRITERIA FOR APPOINTMENT 

One characteristic of a profession is the estabi ishment and . . 

enforcement of standards for its members • Members of most professions 
must have a license, a credential or a -specific educational degree. For 
example, nurses are registered, engineers are^icensed, and lawyers must 
pass the bar examination.- In each of these examples, certain basic 
skills and knowledge are necessary in order for a person to function 
competently as a member of that profession. The same is true in 
1 ibrarianship.* The basic bibliographic skills and an understanding of 
overall library operations and systems are needed for a librarian to 
perform most effectively as' a professional in any functional or subject 
specialty. 
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In some professions the national association assumes the 
responsibility for, or strong leadership in, establishing and imposing 
standards of membership. Unfortunately, no library association has 
t&ken on lhat role* Nor has the government required that an indtviduaT, 
be licensed or obtain a credential in order to perform as a librarian in 
other than public school or civil service jobs. Each library, 
therefore, sets its*own standards. In most libraries the MLS degree or^ 
its equivalent is a minimum standard for hiriag anyone as a librarian • 
Such is not cifrrently the practice at. Stanford! 

\ 

The Commission believes that the attainment of the MLS degree is an * 
important qualification/ Those hired as librarians who haive an MLS are 
mare versatile, have a better understanding and overview of the whole 
library operation and have a deeper commitment to the library profession., 
than those without such a degree* Members of the support ^.aff who have 
been promoted to the Librarian series genera ]?y^^i?IPipw only the job in 
which they have worked for many years* In addition their career 
opportunities are limited. Although they may perform outstandingly, 
th^ seldom change from th'e^job and the library in which they have been 
promoted because they do not have the broad knowledge of librarianship' 
evidenced by the MLS degree. Occasionally professionals with diverse 
backgrounds not including library training are hired to meet specific 
.needs in the library. Recognizing the contribution these professionals 
make, the Commission suggests that they be assigned a unique 
classification rather than be included in the Librarian series. For 
example, there could be a classification for archivisjts (Archivist 1, 
II, \\\) and for curators (Curator I, II, III). 
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RECOMMENDATIOtJ 4 ' . 

* 

The Commission recommends the following criteria for appointment to 
the Librarian series: 

' 1. Librarian (Beginning or Librarian I). An MLS from an American 
Library .Association accredited library school or equivalent 
library training. Reading ^;nowledge of at least one but 
' preferably two foreign languages. Graduate work, master's degree 
or doctorate in a related subject field is highly desirable. 
2. Librarian (other than beginning). Meet the requirements of 
beginning librarian in addition to demonstrated competence in 
previous professional position(s), outstanding recommendations and 
involvement in»professional organizations and activities. 

The Commission recommends the followi/ig criteria for appointment to 
library administrative and managemeni; positions (Assistant Department 
Chief and above): ^ ^ 

1. Must have had some formal management training or agree to complete 
at least one management course during the f4rs't year of 
employment. ^ 

2. Should have demonstrated or potential administrative, managerial,, 
or supervisory abilities. 

3. Should have an MLS degree or enough experience in library work to 

understand library operations, relationships, and terminology. 

I 

Those not meeting the criteria for appointment to beginning Librarian 
should not be given the title or rank of Librarian nor should they be 
responsible for performance appraisals of librarians. 
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2. APPOINTMENT PROCEDURE, 

Another concern is the* procedure for appointment. Many universities 
provide Trustees' or Corporation appointments for librarians. Although 
the appointment of all librarians at Stanford through the Provost^s or 
President's Office was routine until about 1958 or 1959, such ^ 
appointments are now made through the Personnel and Employee Relations 
J Department which has the final judgment. Stanford librarians, unlike 
librarians in other universities, do not receive tenure or a 
"continuing" appointment. Librarians in the University Libraries do, 
hdvever, have an informal "continuing" appointment. 

RECOMMENDATION 5 

# 

Since librarians classed above Librarian I are appointed as the resuTt 

♦ 

of national Or international searches and extensive interviewing, the 
^appointment should appropriately go via the Provost and be confirmed by 
the Board of Trustees^. A document of appointment should be signed by 
the Sedretary to the Board of Trustees, giving the term of appointment 
and the title or classif.ication of the librarian as an "academic 
officer" of the University. This form of appointment would help 
substantially to remove the implication that librarians serve in a 
subordinate position, rather than in a professional one. A form of 

appointment that is essentially the same as the faculty's would, 

/ 

recognize the status and function of the librarian as an academic 
colleague of. the faculty. ^ 
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3. CLASSIFICATION 

I 

t 

Academic libraries generaj^ly use some kind^of a classification s^^stem 
to indicate the relative value of jobs and individual performance in 
those jobs. Ideally such a classification system has levels or ranks 
which indicate abilities, skills, and knowledge; degree of 
responsibility; and/or professional contributions. There are three 
basic classification systems in general use, and a fourth which is found 
in a few libraries: 

1. Numbered Ranking. An example of this classification system 
(Librarian I, II, III, and IV in ascending order) presently 
obtains in the Stanford University Libraries. This classification 
system is also used by the Coordinate Libraries, although these 
libraries do not necessarily utilize the descriptions prevailing 
in the University Libraries for comparable positions. There is 
alSQ a Directors series at Stanford. These ranks (Assistant 
Director, Associate Director, and Director) are reserved for the 
top administrative positions in the libraries and could be 
compared with academic deans. 

2. Faculty Title and Status. This system is used in inst'itutions 
that classify their librarians as faculty. For example, at the 
University of flinnesota Libraries there are four ranks of 
librarians: Instructor, Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, 

,and Professor, and the professional staff of the library is 
organized as a faculty. At Purdue. University librarians hold the 
^ titles of Assistant,frofessor of Library Science, Associate 

39 
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Professor of Library Science, and Professor of Librllry Science and 
constitute the Faculty qf the Libraries and Audio-Visual Center. . 
Stanford librarians do not have faculty 'status, and, given the 
present climate of opinion on the campus*, it is not likely they 
wiU attain faculty status in the foreseeable future. 

3. Academic Titles without Faculty Status. This classification 

system uses titles which parallel faculty ranks. Such a systipm is 

f 

currently used by the University of California, which has three 
ranks: Assistant^Librarian, /\ssociate Libra^rian, and Librarian. 
It is modeled on faculty classification and perhaps would fdeotify 
librarians more closely with teaching f<^culty. Some libraries 
have hoped that adoption of such'titles (along with higher 
^ criteria -and standards for promotion to emulate the faculty) would 
lead to higher salar/ scales and faculty status, but this has 
proved illusory (21). 

SULA proposed the adoption of, this sort of system for 
librarians over three years ago (22), but the proposal was tabled 
by the Personnel and Employee Relations Departiiient on the basis ^ 
that the system was not compatible with other academig 
(nonr^f acuity) professional titles. Further discussion of this 
proposal was delayed when the Commission was formed. ^ 



2H For example, librarians in the California State Universities and 
Colleger sj^stem have been granted faculty status, but are not paid 
salaries equivaUnt to their faculty's. 

2?) Stanford Univet^sity Librarians Association. Draft Report on 
Nomenclature . (Stanfcjrd; 1971). 
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4. UPfirank System with Functional Titles-. In t. is system every 
librarian has the title Librarian in addition to a functional 
title* such as Bibliographer or Serials Librarian. This system is 
not in wide use. One major institution, Michigan State 
University, indicated in the Librarians' Status Questionnaire that 
it was using the titles Librarian and-Divisional Librariag. 

« 

The classification system currently in yse in the Stanford libraries 

presents a number of problems; 

i 

\ 

1. 'There are no written criteria for advancement, and the language 

describing the ranks is vague or, in certain cases in the 
Coordinate Libraries, nonexistent. This results in inequities in 
the application of the ranking system. 

2. Benefits and ,irquisites are dependent upon rank. "This disparity 

% — 

has had a deleterious effect on the* professional staff and is 
indeed difficult to justify. " TIAA/CREF is available at the 
Librarian II level; faculty Club membership, campus housing, and 
reserve parking are available at Librarian III level; and 
Librarian IV's are eligible for research or sabbatical leave. 

(Only the Director of Libraries and the Librarian of the Law 

-J 

Library arf members of the Academic Council)" (23). 



23) Letter from David C. Weber to Colin Pittendrigh, Aug. 17, 1973, 
p. 4. Since that letter was written, campus housing is no longer 
available to librarians. 
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3. As the system is presently applied, it is generally necessary to 
assume administrative or managerial responsibilities to advance to 
the highest ranks. 

4. The current definitions of rank provide no incentive for 
increasing competence by advanced study or by participation 1n 
professional activities. 

5.. Promotion to a higher classification does not necessarily mean a 
commensurate salary increase at ' time of the promotion. This 
occurs because promotions in the Ui^iversity Libraries are 
considered separately from and subsequent to the recommendations 
for salary increases. ^ 

There can be problems withlany ranking system, but it should be 
possible to establish criteria which will insure that the system adopted 
is unders rand^ble to all and predictable and equitable in its 
application. Any classification system is acceptable at Stanford if the 
following standards are universally applied: 

1. The criteria for appointment and promotion to each rank must be 
clearly and publicly specified in as much detail as feasible. 

2. Librarians whose jobs require subject or bibliographic expertise- 
should be able to advance to higher ranks without assuming 
administrative duties. 
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3. A fixed salary structure stating the salary maximums and ^minimums 
for each rank, rather than a summary of paid rates, should be 
instituted so that librarians can evaluate the monetary rewards 
for advancement from one rank to another. All salary increases 
for promotions should be made at the time the promotion is 
effective and should fall within the stated range for that rank 
(24). • _ 

I. To assure the equitable application of these criteria to all 
librarians at Stanford, the Committee on Appoii>tment, Promotion, 
and Securi,ty of Employment of the Librarians* Assembly should 
review the administration of the classification schedule through 
the. peer review process. 

RECOMMENDATION 6 

After studying alternative classificatiojfks, the Commission concluded 
that the present system, adequately defined, would properly fulfill the 
requirements of an effective classification with a minimum of 
disruption. In general, the prooosed system is designed to provide all 
librarians with the opportunity to advance into the highest 
classification through increased professional competence. 

24) See Section IV. A. 4. 
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LIBRARIAN I. The beginning professional level. 

CRITERIA FOR APPOINTflENT: The criteria stated in Section IV. A. 1, 
above, should be met. No experience is required, and appointees to this 
rank' will have no mre than three y;iars of professional experience. 

YEARS IN RANK: The librarian can expect to remain in this grade an 
average of two years and a maximum of three'years. No librarian shall 
begin a third year in this rank w*ithout a clear understanding of the 
level of achievement expected in order to be promoted to the next rank. 
If not promoted at the end of three years, the librarian will be given 

4 

six months' notice and will be expected to leave the service of the 

A 

library. - . 

CHARACTERISTICS .OF PERSONS CLASSIFIED IN THIS RANK: Performs a V 
variety of professional duties UVider careful supervision in preparatiT)^ 
for more independent responsibility. .Ideally, incumbents in this arade- 
would acquire experience through rotating assignment^ in acquisitions, 
cataloging, public Service, and administration. 

The following ranks are all career grades and a librarian may remain 
in any one indefinitely. Howeyer, promotion from Librarian II tc i 
Librarian IV sjrould normally occur in ten years. 

LIBRARIAN II. The first career/ grade in the Librarian series. 

CRITERIA FOR APPOINTMENT: In adidition to the criteria stated in 
Section IV. A. 1, above, the following is desirable: equivalent rank in 
the previous position or a minimum of two years of professional 
experience. Advanced degrees relevant to the job assignment can ful.fill 
a part of the years of experience criterion. 
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YEARS IN RANK: The librarian can expect to remain in this rank a 
minimum of two years or an average of five years before promotion. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS CLASSIFIED IN THIS RANK: Majority of 
duties are performed independently. Some rnanagement of other 
\ professionals can be expected. This rank involves subject 
specialization^as wejl as application of profess io.naO library 
procedures. 

LIBRARIAN III. The secorjd career grade in the Librarian series. 

CRITERIA FOR APPOINTMENT: In addition to the criteria stated in ' 
Section IV. A. 1, above, the following isr desirable: equivalent rank in 
the previous position or a minimum of four years of professional 
experience. Advanced degrees relevant to the job assignment .can fulfill 
a part of the years of experience criterion.. 

YEARS IN RANK: The librarian can expect to remain in this rank a 
minimum of two years or an average of five years before promotion. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS CLASSIFIED IN THIS RANK: Performs complex 
professional duties with independence. Does original cataloging and 
classification of. difficult material, engages in advanced reference work 
which involves consultation with faculty, or performs specialize/d 
services (e.g., as instructor or curator), administers a division of the 
library, manages a branch library, assists chief of a department. 

LIBRARIAN IV. The final career grade in the Librarian series. 

CRITERI/a FOR APPOINTMENT: In addition to the crit?r^a stated in 
.Section IV. A. 1, above, the following is desirable: a master's or higher 
degrfee in a subject field, and equivalent rank in the previous position 

45 
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or a minimum of six years of professional experience. Advanced degrees 
relevant to the job assignrrent can fulfill a part of the years of 
experience criterion. 

YEARS IN RANK: The librarian can expect to remain in thisTrank 
permanently. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS CLASSIFIED IN THIS RANK: Makes unique 
professional contributions (e.g., evidences expertise in the resources 

of a specialized subject, form, language, or geographic area),- does 

\ 

complex analytical work on procedures for major aspects pf library's 
operation, or has substantial administrative responsibilities (e.g., 
administers a department of a library). 



r 
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4. COflPENSATION 

Certain assumptions are made about professionals. They all possess 
expertise, in their particular field; they all have qertain educational 
qualifications; all theoretically are endowed with sufficient judgment 
to organize' and successfully aqcomplish their assignments. These 
assumptions, among others, can be , made of Ubrarians^ as well as of 
engineers, social workers, etc. 



Salaries and benefits are the most tangible measures of a 



professional's recognition within an i/istitution. A salary structure 
which is designed to respond to excep/tional abilities and performance, ' 
to the professional growth of an individual, and to increased 
effectiveness from continuing experience is of utmost importance. 
According to th^ Stanford Librarians' Questionnaire, 66% of Stanford 
librarians feYt that their salaries were inadequate. The investigations 
of the Commission support this view. 

Currently salaries of^ librarians in the Stanford University Libraries 
are determined by the Directors after reviewing the evaluations written 
by the librarians themselves and their supervisors, along with any 
pertinent documents staff members may have placed in their individual 
files (25). Generally, therefore, several persons are involved in the 
salary adjustment process for each librarian (26). Salary 



^ 25) Borgeson, Earl. Professional Salary Adjustments - ^Present 
Practices, March 19, 1974^ See Appendix II. 

26) Coordinate Libraries have their own procedure, flany coordinate 
librarians have no input in their salary adjustments, even in an 
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recommendations go to the Provost's Office for review with regard to 
University policy and salary adjustment guidelines. When these 
recommendations are approved and then verified in writing, they are 
submitted to the Personnel'and Employee Relations Department's 
Compensation Section (27). 



The Compensation Section striyes for a midmarket position in salaries 
for litMv.rians and other exempt employees (28). This means that, after 
defining the market for a particular group, Stanford will attempt to pay 
salaries falling ifito the mid(Jle range for that group, rather than the 
highest or the lowest salaries. Consequently, the definition of the 
.librarian market is of utmost importance. 



The Stanford University Libraries system traditionally compares 
salaries within the Seven Universities Group comprising Chicago, 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Stanford, and Yale. It is 



' evaluation process. Some receive their salary notices later than, those 
ill the University Libraries system, some before. Although Coordinate 
Libraries generally follow the same schedule of paid cates as the 
(University Libraries, there is no official standard requiring them to do 
so. ' 

27) This process generally begins in early spring with evaluations and 
ends sometime in August with the salary notifications. The Coninission 
feels that the process- is too long. August is very late for people to 
begin looking for a new position in the event that they are dissatisfied 
with the new salary or are not promoted to career status. They also 
miss the opportunity to look for and interview for new positions at the 
annual American Library Association conference, usually held in late 
June. Most research libraries recruit and hire in the spring or early 
suniner for the fiscal years of July 1 - June 30 or September 1 - August 
31. Fewer jobs are available after August. 

28) Exempt employees are those staff members who are salaried and 
normally do not receive pay for overtime work under Fair Labor Standards 
Act regulations. 
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TABLE 1 
Hourly Salary Comparison 





salary 


hrs/wk . 


vacation 


sick 


hrs/yr. (c) 


$/hour 


Cornell 


ii,9(ro 


40(a) 


22 


12 


1816 


6.55 


Columbfa 


11,700 


35 


23" 


•10(b) 


1596 


7.33 


Stanford 


11,600 


40, 


20 


10 


1848 


6.28 


Harvard 


11,000 • 


35 


30 


l&(b) 


1547 


7.11 


Yale 


10,800 


37.5 


26 


20 


1612.5 


•6.70 



Source: salary represents the median salary taken from Association of 
Research Libraries. ARL Annual Salary Survey, 1972/73 . (Washington: 
1973). Hours per week, vacation; and sick leave figures are from the 
Lib-rarians' Status Questionnaire (See Appendix IV). 

Notes: a) Cornell has an unspecified work week; for purposes of this 
comparison it is set at 40 hours although, in conformance with the 
practice of most eastern universities, the work week would probably be 
between 35 and 37.5 hours. 

b) No limit is applied to sick leave; for purposes of this comparison 
it is set as equal to Stanford's. 

c) Hours per year are derived from the following formula: (261 work 
days per ye^r - vacation - sick leave) x (hours per week/5). 

inaccurate to say that Stanford is midmarket in relation to these 
universities solely on the basis. of salary median, without taking into 
consideration the number of hours v/orked per week and ^the length of 
vacation and sick leave. Of the fi ve .libraries in this group for which 
we have adequate information, the middle position of Stanford 's 'median 
salary is belied by the actual dbllar per hour which it represents (See 
Tabl? 1). Stanford's median, in^fact, represents the lowest 
compensation in the list, ra'ther than the midpoint. 



The Commission believes it is more meaningful to compare Stanford 
librarians' salaries with those of other California librarians, 
especially those^'n the Bay Area. Comparison of median salaries from a 
group of Bay A>"ea libraries surveyed by the Corranission shows that 
Stanford's meuian salary generally is in the lower half of the list (See 
Table 2). Included in this survey were libraries in the. University of 
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TABLE 2 

San Francisco Bay Area Salary Comparisons 
(Highest to Lowest Median) 



1973/74 


• 






Rank 




1972/73 


1973/74 


1. 


University of California, Davis 


13,824 


15,648 


2. 


Hewl ett /Packard Co.. Inc • Librarv 


14,732 


15,589 


3. 


Palo Alto City Library 


13,200 


15,100 


4/5 


San Jose State University Library 


12,504 


13,440 


4/5 


Cal. St. Univ., Hayward, Library 


12,504 


13,440 


6. 


Contra Costa Co. Library 


11,316 


12,168 


7. 


Alameda Co. Public Library 


11,460 


12,000 


8. 


Stanford University Libraries 


11,100 


11,600 


9. 


Lockheed, Tech. Info! Center 


10,765 


11,544 


10. 


Mills College Library 


10,500 


10,825 



Source: Inquiries to 22 Bay Area institutions; 15 responded. Medians 
were not supplied *by 5, including the community college libraries. ^ ^ 

Note! The University of California at Davis and Stanford University 
are the only members of the Association of Research Libraries on this 
list. 

' \ 

\ 

\ 

California and the CaliYornia State University and College systems, as 
we*ll as commun-ity college, public, and special libraires. The survey 
confirmed that Stanford*s librarians' salaries are under midmarket and 
far below those of community college libraries, which make fewer 
intellectual demands on their librarians, and government libraries (29). 

Stanford will slip even lower in this scale, if present trends 
continue. Table 3 shows .that median salaries of University of 
California li^^rariarls are increasing at a faster rate than Stanford's. 



29) Examples erf federal libraries' in the Bay Area are the following: 
Housing and Urban Development Library, San Francisco; U. S. Veterans 
Administration Hospital Library, Palo Alto; Federal Reserve BanK-of San 
Francisco Library; and the U. S. Geological Survey Library, Menlo Bark. 
Beginning librarians are classified at 6S9| with salaries ranging from 
$12,167 - 15,821. The second step is GSll, $14,671 - 19,072. Figures 
are from the Federal Register , 31037 (Nov. 9, 1973). 
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TABLE 3 

Medicfn Salaries, for Five California L-'oraries 

^ ================= 

Increase 

. 196^9/70 1970/71 1971/72 1972/73 69-72 



1. U.C., Davis 11,388 1X7670 11,952 ■ 13,824 21% 

2. U.C., Berkeley IXr^M 11,952 . 11,952 13,152 18% 

3. ' U.C., Los Angeles 1G;:S00 11,112 11,112 .12,828 20% 

4. Stanford 10,000 10,000 11.000 11,100* 11% 

5. Univ. of So. Cali-f. 9,200 9,500 9,900 10,050 9% 

Source! Arsociati.(?h of Research Libraries. ARL Annual Salary Survey , 

1969/70-1972/73 . iWashington: 1970-73). 

* Professional '^s^iary information from Stanford University Libraries. 



In addition to a depressed overall salary structure, there is the 
problem of Stanford librairians' salaries clustering in the middle 
positions. This appears to indicate that beginning salaries are raised 
froinVear to year to reflect market considerations and cost-of-living* 
increases, but the more experienced librarians in the middle ranges 
receive only an annual percentage merit increase. 

A comparison of the^ 1974 salaries paid to librarians at Stanford 
University and at the University of California, Berke-ley, emphasizes 
this point (See Table 4). Fifty percent of Berkeley's librarians 
receive higher salaries than seventy-five percent of Stanford's. In' 
fact, only the top s.ix percent of Stafford's librarians are making as 
much or more than Berkeley's top twenty-five percent. • 

V 

•Berkeley's highest salary is $1,060 more than Stanford's; Us 
beginning salary is $672 more, and there is ^ wide discrepancy in . 
distribution. Ber"keley's salary distribution approaches a "bell" curve; 
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TABLE 4 , 



Salary Distribution (Actually paid) 





Stanford (67 librarians) 


Berkeley (135 librarians) 


Top salary: 


$21,200 


$22,260 


75-perceiTtile: 


$14,800 


$17,496 


50 percentile: 


$12,900 


$15,984 


25 percentile: 


$11,600 


$13,884 


Beginning salary 


$ 9,900 

• 111 •' ■ ^ »~ "» ■ 


$10,572 



California Librarians ^ (Berkeley: 1974) • ^ 

Note: salaries from the Coordinate Libraries at Stanford were not 
available for- this comparison; however, figures from earlier years show 
that their inclusion would aot have substantially ctenged these 
statistics. 



$5,412 separates the beginning salary from, the median and $6,276 
separates the median salary from the* top. Stanford's, on the other 
hand, appears to be bottom heavy; only $3,000 separates the bottom 
salary from the median while $8,300 separates the median from. the top. 

Inconsistencies in salary adjustment policies exist among the various 
Stanford libraries under the present system, which has no stated^ 
standards and no published salary structure. Because promotions in the 
University Libraries are dec\^d after salary recommendations are made, 
promotign from one rank to another does not necessarily mean a higher 
salary than the expected annual merit increase. In addition, there is • 
no across-the-board upgrading of salaries when the beginning and ending 
salaries are r'aised each year* Salaries of librarians in the middle 
ranges, which are not raised proportionally, tend to fall behind. . It ts 
conceivable that a Librarian I, after one year's experience, could earn' 
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the salary therj^ current for a beginning Librarian I (30). At Stanford, 
librarians' salaries are dependent upon the first salaries they received 
because all increases are a percentage of the salary they received the 
year before. ' 

In lieu of a published^iii^jT^truct^ such as the nonexernpt staff's 
.6/11-Step Range Structure or the curve ranges (C-Ranges) which most 
other professional groups are assigned, the University Libraries' 
Director's Office issues a table of paid rates, showing the lowest, 
,h.ighest, 'and median salaries for each librarian rank and a total median 
(See^ Table 5). This table is compiled after salary adjustments'are made 
for the year, making it impossible for individuals to know the salary 
which they might expect or aspire to the next year, ^lor'eover, this table 
does not show whether they are being compensated fai rJy in relation to 
their performance and to their peers with comparable responsibilities - 
and experience. The Coordinate Libraries apparently. make use of this 
table for determining their salaries. A published salary struc't^e, 
such as a C-Range, as opposed to a summary of paid rates issued after 
salary adjustments are made, is necessary each year for the following 
reasons: .to know one's potential within the system; to be able to 
compare oije's salary increase with one's evaluation, i.e., to see 
whether one .is being compensated fairly in relation to "one's 
perforraanc*; to see how one's salary compares to others in the system 



y 

30) For. example, if a Librarian I; with no priorxexperience, began in 
1973/74 at base minimum of $8,800 and received merit increase, his 
or her next year's salary would be $9,416. wfs is only $16 above tfie 
base minimum for 1974/75, at which another^^w librarian, with no * 
experience, would start. 
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TABLE 5 

Stanford University, Libraries 
J - ^ * Summary of Salary Rates Paid to Librarians 

1973/74 
Range of 
Number of Paid 
Position Positions Rates Median 



Librarian 7(9.2%) 

Librarian 11 27(35.5%) 

Librarian III 26(34.2%) 

LibraHan IV 16(21.1%) 
Tatal ^76** (100%) 



9.000* 9.20(5 
9<400 

9.800 10.900 
11,900 

11.00.0 12.800 
16,400 

13,700 15.500 
20,000 

9,000 11.600 
20,000 ' 



■ 1974/75 , 
Range of 
Number of Paid 
Positions Rates Median 



3(4,.3%) 9.900* 10.000 
,10,100 

25(36\3%) MO.OOO 11.600 
13.200 

26(37.7%) 11.800 13.700 
16,700 

15 (-2 1.7%) 14.700 15,800 
V 21,200 

69**(100%) ' 9.900 12.900 
2i,200 



• * The base minimum for 1973/74 was $8.86o and for 1974/75 was $9,400. 

** Does not include administrative professionals and the Directors, 
(nine positions). 



who have compar?ab1e experience and qualifications^; and to use as a 
factor in considering employment opportunities within or outside the 
system. . ' . • 



It may be useful to consider salary, structures in general. A salary 
structure determines how individuals are compensated relative to each, 
other within „the same professional group. A step-salary structure is 
graduated* through stated salary intervals. This system is presently 
used for both^the professional and support staff in th^ libraries of 
the University .of California system and for the nonexempt employees at 
Stanford. The entire structure is raised in response to the cost of 
living, and merit increases are determined by step advancement, e.g.. 
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moving froi^rstep 1 to step 2. Advancement in this kind' of structure i«; 
generally according to'a" fixed number of steps, and is consec,..ently 
considered less flexible than a range structure, but provides more 
predictability. 

A C-Range structure is defined by the use of two curves representing a 
minimum and m^'imum salary range. Within these curves an employee is 
• placed according years of applicable experience and levePof 
performance. A C-Range could be used with any classification system, 
e.g. ^ multi rank or unirank. 

At Stanford curve ranges are used for exempt employees. The Personnel 
and Employee Relations Department's Compensation Section assigns most 
professional groups to one or more specific C-Ranges, designated C-3 
through C-10 (See Table 6). 

The Commission attempted to determine the librarians' place among 
Stanford's professionals, by comparing job descriptions and requirements 
and by charting librarians' salaries on existing C-Ranges. None of the 
other professional groups comparable to librarians are classed below the 
1973/74 C-5 range (31). Th^ social worker classification, for whicn a 
master's degree is generally des-Jred, does not belong to a designated . 
salary range, but starting salaries were $11,000 - $12,000 per annum 
(1973/74) as compared with the librarians' starting salary of $9,000 
($9,000 wa' the actual paid rate; $8,800 was the base minimum). Social 
^ 

31) See Stanford University. Personnel and Fmployee Relations 
Department. Job Classification an d Pay Plan. (Stanford: 197-+). 

f~, - 

4 *^ . 
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TABLE 6 
Examples of C-Ranges 









1973/74 






1974/75 


c- 


•4 


range: 


$8,328-10,128 
$9,192-12,312 


(lower 
(upper 


curve) 
curve) 


$8,700-10,596 
$9,648-13,044 


c- 


-5 


range: 


$9,192-11,160 
$10,128-13,584 


(lower curve) - 
(upper curve) 


$9,600-11,664 
$10,632-i4,40C 


c- 


-6 


range: 


$10,128-12,312 
$11,160-15,720 


(lower curve) 
(upper curve) 


$10,632-12,924 
$ll,832-16,82'2r 


c- 


-7 


range: 


$11,736-14,256 
$12,936-18,192 


(lower 
(upper 


curve) 
curve) 


$12,360-15,036 
$14,616-19,560 


c- 


-8 


range: 


$13,584-16,488 
$14,976-21,072 


(lower 
(upper 


curve) 
curve) 


$14,32^7J^00 
$16,7/e=««T*^8 


c- 


-9 


range: 


$15,720-19,104 
$17,328-24,384 


(lower 
(upper 


curve) 
curve) 


$16,584-20,148 
$19,056-25,^36 


c- 


-10 range: 


$18,192-22,104 
$20,064-28,224 


(lower 
(upper 


curve) 
curve) 


$18,924-22,9^2 
$22,056-29,772 



Source: Stanford University. Personnel and Employee Relations 
Office. Compensation Section. 



workers parallel librarians somewhat in that master's degrees ar^ 
desired for^both, both are service professions, and both have 
traditionally been thought of as women's professions. 

Librarians' salaries begin substantially lower than those ot other 
professionals at Stanford. A mapping of librarians' salaries onto the 
C-Ranges shows that Librarians I are between the C-3 and C-4 ranges 
(Compar , Tables 5 and 6).' Librarians II, the largest class of 
librarians in the University, fit , thin the C-4 range, while C-5 is 
usually thp starting range of other professionals on campus. A. 
comparison of Stanford's C-Ranges with the University of California 

ERIC 56 
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TABLE 7 ^ 
University of California, Berkeley r 
Academic Librarian Salary Ranges 

7/1/73 7/1/74 
Annual Annual 
Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 



Assistant Libr.arian: $8,724 ^27276 $9,864 $13,560" 

Associate Librarian: $11,412 ^ $16,020 . $12,648 $17,496 
Libr&rian: $15,276 $20,532 $16,716 $22,260 

Source: CU News , The General Library, University of California al 
Berkeley, v. 29, r1o.26 (July 18, 1974). 



salary schedule indicates that librarians at Berkeley would be on 
Stanford's C-6 through C-9 ranges (Compare Tables 6 and 7), 

The following criteria should be applied to the librarians' salary 
scale, requiring: 

i: A salary scale or structure, such as the one at the University of 
California at Berkeley, published every year, prior to salary 
adjustments, as opposed to a summary of actual paid'rates which is 
issued after salaries have been adjusted for the yeari 

2. A scale which provides a higner salary for promotion to "another 
rank, in addition to the expected annual mq^it increase. 

3. An overall percentage increase across the board to compensate f 
market factors. 

4. A scale which places librarians in an equitable salary position to 
the San Francisco Bay Area i:iarkel and to other proTessionafs at 
St^ford with comparable requirements and contributions. 
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RECOMHEMDATION 7 



The Comtnissidn recommends: 



/ 



!• That th^ Stanford librarians' market be defined as university, 
* college, and research libraries in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
This list should include libraries in the University of California 
system, the California State Universities and Colleges system, the 
various community colleges, and special libraries, Stanford 
competes with these libraries for qualified professional staff, 
and positions in these libraries are similar in scope and 
requirements to positions at Stanford, Also, the cost-of-living 
factors in the Bay Area are comparable. The high-market position 
would include most government libraries, i,e,, federal, state, and 
metropolitan area public libraries, 

2, That Stanford University librarians' salaries be upgraded to the 
level of comparable professional salaries in this area: 30% 
increase across the board retroactive to September 1, 1974, 

3, That the libraries of Stanford University aim for a mid-market 
salary positi'on and that an overall percentage increase be made 
annually to compensate for market factors, 

V 

4, That the present compensation system be replaced by a published 
structure. 
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That librarians be assigned as follows to the C-Ranges: LI-LIV to 
the C-6 through C-9 ranges, * 

That the ne^ structure allow foV higher salaries when promotion 
occurs or additional responsibilities are assumed, in addition to 
the expected annual, merit increase. 

That the new structure place librarians in an equitable salary 
position to the San Francisco Bay Area market and to other 
professionals at Stanford with comparable requirements and 
contributions. • . 
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5. WORKING ENVIRONMENT 

* * • 

Stanford librarians' realization-'-Df their full potential as 
professionals, and consequently their success in providing needed 
information services to the University community^ are dependent upon ^ 
many factors. Two related factors which affect librarians' morale, job 
satisfaction and performance are the time constraints and the physical 
surroundings in which they work. 

Most Stanford librarians are required by their library administrations 

to work a forty-hour week, and^ the majority of librarians at Stanford 

adhere to a rigid work schedule of Monday through Friday from 8 to 5, 

with prescribed time limits for lunch hours and coffee breaks. The few 

exceptions to this schedule occur principally among librarians 

responsible for staffing public service points, who are required to work 

some evening and weekend hours. There is a growing need for technical 
ft 

service personnel to have the option to work a flexible schedule as a ' 
means of increasing access to computer terminals. 

Adoption of flexible scheduling is on the increase in business and 
manufacturing establishments, and is being tried in academic and other 
types of libraries (32). These experiments have not been limited to 
professional employees. At Stanford the J. Hugh Jackson Library of 
Business has introduced a variation on the 8 to 5 work day. Staff 



32) fIcKann, Michael R. "Flextime at Florida." Library Journal 73 
(1973): 3231-34 and Vinnes, Norman. "The Four-day Week." Library Journal 
73 (1973): 1550-52. 
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members are still required to work erght hours a day, flonday through 
Friday, on a fixed schedule, but starting and ending times and length of 
lunch hour can be adjusted to suit the individual's needs or preference. 
According to the participants, even -with just this small degree of 
variation the program has; teen very successful and has contributed to 
higher morale (33). 

I 

\ 

Flexible scheduling has been instituted as one reflection of a growing 
trend toward humanization df working environments. Individuals have 
varying resp.onsibi lities and demands on their time away from work. Body 
rhythms and personal preferences are unique, so that different people 
*re at their peak working form at different times of day. Work space is 
less crowded and the wear and tear of rush hour traffic can be avoided.' 
Alienation is lessened and morale is improved by not having one's time 
strictly controlled by an employer. 

Considerations such as these have been behind the introduction of 
flexible scheduling in libraries. They are valid reasons, but the 
Commission believes that the issue of librarians as professionals is the 
true heart of th« matter. A system that does not schedule work hours, 
monitor coffee breaks and tally the sick leave of its librarians affirms 
in a very obvious way that they are professionals. It is based on the 
assumption that librarians have sufficient intelligence, judgment and 

33) flakovlcs, Lesley. "Flexible Scheduling at Jackson Library." 
Library Bulletin of the Stanford University Libraries , v. 26, no. 20 (June 
17, 1974): 81-82. 
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sense Qf responsibility to accfomplish their duties without close 
supervision. 

The Commission's coocept of flexible'^schedul ing is less restrictive 
than the applications we have encountered in the business world or in 
most other libraries and approaches the flexible work patterns of the 
faculty. It entails providing more options of when and where to work. 
In view of the legitimate time constraints imposed by library operations 
and by the requirements of Maintaining, communication, each librarian 
should have stated and posted office or public service desk hours. 
Aside from th&se hours, work time should be unscheduled, with librarians 
free to choose the best time and plade to discharge their obligations to 
the library and to the people it serves. Depending on the situation, 
this might be in the library building, whenever it is open; on another 
part of the campus; or off campus, even at home. 

Constraints of time are closely related to those of space. According 
to the Stanford Librarians' Questiortnaire, 64% of Stanford librarians 
queried by the Commission belteved that their physical surroundfngs and 
facilities did not contribute to the efficient performance of their 
jobs. The Main Library and many other campus libraries are old and 
overcrowded. Staff work space is at a premium, and offices or 
conference rooms in which librarians can work without constant 
interruption are few indeed. Even in newer buildings there are 
problems. The J. Henry Meyer Memorial Library, one of the newest 
library buildings, is a model of humanization of the environment for 
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readers. The staff, however, is in very cramped quarters, with the • 
reference librarians* desks crowded into what is in effect a corridor. 

An librarians are expected to do a large amount of intellectual work. 
They need quiet and some degree of privacy to enable them to 
concentrate. For librarians at the lower ranks, suitable office space 
is almost nonexistent. In the typing peol envinonment where many 
librarians work it is virtually impossible to think, let alone 
concentrate for any extended period of tin^. 

RECOMTIENDATION-' 8. 

1. The Comrr^ission recommends flexible work scheduling for librarians, 
whenever it is compatible with the basic daily operations' of the 
library. It does so in the conviction that not only is this ' , 

' measure of independence inseparable from professional status but ^ 
that its implementation will promote higher morale and improve 
library efficiency. 

2. Overcrowding can be alleviated to some extent by flexible time 
scheduling, which would decrease the number of people in an office 
at any given time. It would also allow work requiring 
concentf-ation to be done in a place other ^han the library. 
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Even with the present limited space, improvements can be made, - 
Plans for pew library buildings must include greater consideration 
of staff space needs in terms^ of both quantity and quality. 

a. Librarians should have access to their work areas whenever t'.e 
library building is'open. Keys should be available for 
check-out at public service desks by those who tiave not been ^ 
issued their own. 

b. Present work space should be examined to determine the need for 
aria feasibility of providing partitions around desks, 

" particularly irr very large work areas. 

c. A number of study carrels should be available for use by 

1 ibrarians. . ' , " 

d. In dealing with the University concerning space assignments, the 
libraries should strongly express and support the need for 
appropriate and adequate office and conference space for 
professional staff. 

e. The Librarians' Assembly should be involved in plans for new 
library buildings. The ultimate structures will benefit from 
the variety of viewpoints and expertise av^lable among 
librarians, resulting.in efficient sjtorage of library materials/ 
as well as a congenia4-eftv4^wfiient conducive to professipnal 
work and research. 
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6. SECURfTY OF EMPLOYflENT 



There i5*a history concern among Stanford librarians about the 
inse(5arity of their'employment. SllLA has', almost frOm i ts' incepti'on, 
,been concerned about this prot^lem, and the report of its Library 
Classification Committee in January, 1969, includedan investigation of 
security of employment for Star:iford's librarians. ^However, no action 
was taken on its recommendations. J'f\e need for a security of employment 
system was therefore studied in a pap&r prepared for the Commission. 
The justif ication'fdr such i system wJr? summarized in this manner (34): 



, 1. The principle of security of employment, though subject to 
growing criticism' in recent years, has been even more 
recently reaffirmed as a basic cornerstone of employmfe^nt 
conditions for intellectual workers in academia by study 
groups at both the national ajjcf local (Stanford) levels. 

— * 

2. The principle of security of employment is part of a system J 
which involves the following key eJeJnents: . * 

a. A guarantee of academic or intellectual freedom. 

b. After a reasonable probationary period, dismissal is only 
for adequate cause duly specified short of 
retirement or physical incapacity. , - 

c. Dismissals for adequate cause are subject to academic due 
process, also duly specified. 

d. Peer participation, aft least in the admission to security 
of employment and in the dismissal for adequate cause, as 
part of the guaranteed due process. 

3. Librarians in general have been urged by their national 
professional association to' adopt security of employment 
statements for the last 28 years, and a new declaration of 
that statement is in process. 



34) Johnson, Peter. Caneer Status, and Tenure . (Stanford: 1974), 
p. 18-19. 
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4-. Stanford librarians are now almost completely lacking in any 
''" formal, professional security of employment system, having 

only those minimal employment safeguards which they share 

with other Stanford employees. 



RECOnriENDATION 9 

To in-sure,that termination of Stanford librarians is for 
unsatisfactory performance, and not for reasons such as defending 
intellectual freedom (35), espousing unpopular causes, sustaining- 
ideological differences, or questioning administrative decisions, a^ 
system of security of employment should be established. To accomplish 
this, a committee of the Librarians' Assembly should be formed-sto write 

a detailed document on security of employment that incorporates the ^ 

basic elements listed. under number two, above. This document should he 
based on 1) the Association of College and Research Libraries Model 
Statement of Criteria and Procedures for Appointment, Promotion in 
Academic RanK. and Tenure for College and University Librarians (36) and 
2) the Stanford University Librarians Association's Security of 
Employment statement (37).^ 

— (..■••■ 

35) Stanford University.. Libraries. Intel lectual Freedom and^the 
Stanford University Libraries . It was endorsed by the University 
Library Council, Jan. 11, 19/2; approved by the Academic Council 
Cormittee on Libraries, Apr. 4, 1972; and approved by the Academic 
Senate, Apr. 27, 1972. 

36) 'Association of College and Research Libraries. "Model Statement 
-of Criteria and ^ocedures for Appointment, Promotion in Academic Rank, 
and Tenure for College and University Librarians." College and Research 
Libraries News , no. 8 (1973): 192-95, and Its "Appendixes." College and 
Research Libraries News , no. 9 (1973): 243-47. 

37} Stanford University Librarians Association.' Security of 
Employment: Draft . (Stanford: 1971). . , 
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7-. PEER REVIEW 

\^ 

\ 

As peer^^group with commonly accepted professional standards, 
librarians are the best judg'es of their colleagues,' work. A ^eer review 
system Ts^mportant for the development of a strong collegial profession 
and may be defined as involvement of a group of colleagues in the 
process of appointment, promotion, and $ecurity of employment. 

A 'system of peer review has several advantages over the hierarchical 
evalu<^tion system traditionally used in most libraries, including those 
at Stanford. Written criteria are generally used in peer review fo that 
all individuals know on what basi^s^^^bsy-^iae being judged. Also, written 
criteria help insure consistency .in the application of standards. 
Another advantage, and one frequently mention«Li)y .librarians who have a 
peer review system (38), is the involvement of librarians as peers in 
the review process. There are two aspects to this invol ve^nent. First,, 
it tends to raise staff morale because librarians feel they have a 
meaningful voice in the appointment and promotion process. Secondly, 
the decision making process is strengthened and broadened by the 
ad^Jit'ional input of the peer group. 

A major benefit of peer review is that it stimulates professionalism. 
It is most often based on criteria which stress protcccional orowth and 
achie.vement; thus librarians using a peer review system judge thenselves 
and each other in such ter^s. Involvement of librarians as colleagues 



35) According to responses toHhe Peer Review Questionnaire; see 
Appen(Jix V. . • ^ 
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in the review process makes for better understanding of professional 
standards and of professional contributions to the effectiveness of the 
library and the university as i jvhole. 

RECOMtlENDATlON 10 

4 

i 

, A peer 'review process is deemec^ important for the development of a 
strong collegial profession; therefore, the Commission recommends that 
all Stanford librarians be irfcTuded in such a process. 

3 

The .Committee on Appointment, Promotion, and Security of Employment of 
^ the Librarians* Assembly should review all permanent appointments, 
promotions and elevations to career status. 

The Committee should consist of five members. appointed for overlapping 
two-year terms by the Executive Board of the Librarians' Assembly in 
consultation with the chief administrative officers (e.g.. Director, 
LibrarianJ of the participating librari^es. * ' * 

The Committee should make recommendations .to the chief administrative 
officer of the appropriate library based upon documentation supplied by 
the supervisor,(s) and the librarian being reviewed. The librarian 
shou]d be informed of the recommendations made at each .level of the 
procedure. 
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Documentation should include a written evaluation by the supervisor, 
which must occur at intervals af no more than three years nor les^ than 
six months. Within those linits, evaluations should be obligatory for 
any of the following reasons: * 

1. Librarian's request 

'I. Change in job assignment 

3. Cnange in supervisor 

4. Reuomnendation for promotion or elevatidn to career stttus 

5. Supervisor's request 

6. Library aumi nistration ' s request 

The evaluation should be concerned with job performance (75.) and 
professional development (25"^). 

» 

The review process for promotion should normally be initiated by a 
supervisor's reconvriendalion , but librarians should have the option to 
request their own promotion review. Elevation to career status should 
be considered on a timetable to be devised by the librarians ' Assembly. 

T.e Committee on Appointment, Promotion, and Security of Employment 
should have the authority to appoiht ad hoc promotion review committees 
which would report their findings to it. This cormiittee would judge the 
^.salifications of only the f^nal candidates for appointment to th^ 
Librarian scries. 
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8. APPEALS PROCEDURE 

Stanford librarians should have access to an appeals procedure as an 
integral part of the peer review process. Although a formal university 
grievance procedure is available to all Stanford employees (39), the 
Commission thinks that it would be beneficial for the libraries to 
establish their own appeals procedure for cases where there is 
disagreement between a decision of the .Committee on Appointment, 
Promot^n, and Security of Employment and the library administration 
w.Sich the librarian wants to appeal. A separate peer committee should 
ajudicate cases brought before it through the appeals procedure, and its 
decision should be forwarded to a source outside of the libraries, such 
as the Provost's Office, f^r final settlement. 

, RECOMriEK-.JION 11 

An appeals procedure should be set up for librarians which would cover 
such problems as dissatisfaction over appointments, promotions, 
reassignments , security of employmt t (or career status), and the 
allocation of travel funds. A committee of peers would hear and judge 
the appeal and pass on their judgment to a source outside of\t^he 
libraries, such as the Provost*s Office. The specific mechanics of the 
procedure should be worked out and voted on by the Librarians* Assembly. 



39) Stanford University. Guide: Administrative Organization, Policies 
and Procedures. (Stanford: 1969+ ), Guide Memo 22.10. 
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B. PROFESSIONAL DCVELOPflENT 

y 

Librarianship is a rapidly changing field, and new skills and 
continuing education are needed for librarians to keep up to date with 
the most advanced concepts in automation, management theories, 
bibliographic control, and service to the community. Professional 
development is, therefore, of great importance both to libraries and to 
individual librarians. Among the best means of promoting this 
development are participation in professional organizations, 
professional leave, and continuing education. 

RECOMflENDATION 12 

To insure that professional development opportunities are well 

publicized and made available to all librarians at Stanford, a Committee 

on Professional Development should be established by the Librarians' 

Assembly. This comnittee would be concerned with the coordination and 

planning of professional development activities for all campus 

> 

libraries. \ 



1. ORIENTATION 

i 

An orientation program is the most expeditious neans ^or introducing 
nev/lj^ employed librarians to the organization and resources of the 
Stanford libraries. It gives them an overview of the totajl collections 
and of the relationships afiiong the various libraries on^mpus. The 
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University Libraries currently conduct two orientation programs: one 
for all new staff and one for professionals only; 

RECOMflENDATION 13' 

The existing orientation programs should certainly be continued, but 
to insure that all librarians at Stanford, including those in the 
Coordinate Libraries, have the opportunity tp participate, the Committee 
on Professional Development of the Librarians' Assembly should establish 
a comprehensive orientation program. 

2. CAREER COUNSELING 

Although many librarians are satisfied and productive in the ^rea of 
1 ibrarianship which they have initially chosen or to which they were 
assigned, there are owners who could profit from career counseling. The 
Commissicn believes that a personnel officer trained in career 
counseling could be of valuable ass/stance in advising librarians how to 

realize their particular talents and develop their careers along the 

♦ 

most appropriate ladder. 

RECOMMENDATION 14 

The Commission strongly recommends that the University Libraries 
provide a career counseling service for all librarians at Stanford and 

that its Personnel Officer have training in this field. 
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3. PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Through involvement in national, state, and regional organizations, 
librarians are able to keep abreai t of professional concerns and 
advances 'in librarianship and to maintain a perspective much larger than 
the confines of their specific assignments. Exposure to new and 
different practices, techniques, and services enhances the professional 
competence of librarians, and consequently, the effectiveness of the 
organizations they serve. There is a broad spectrum of professional 
organizations to which librarians belong. These include general 
librarians' groups such as SULA, the California Li brary Association , the 
Special Libraries Association, and the American Library As^tociation; 
subject-oriented librarians* groups such as the Music j_ibfary 
Association and the Art Librarians Society; and a host of other 
subject-related associations such as the American Society-^for 
Information Science and the Modern Language Association of America. 

Stanford librarians participate in the work of these organizations 
with the encouragement of most of the administrations of the libraries. 
The extent to which they can be aided in attending meetings is limited 
by the funds available. Library Administration Regulation no. 12 states 
the University Libraries' current policy and guidelines for approval on 
travel expense reimbursement. 
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RECOMMENDATION 15 

The Commission urges that all University libraries continue to 
encourage the development and effectiveness of the staff by providing 
funds for appropriate visits and travel for all librarians, and by 
increasing the amount of funds allocated for travel reimbursement. 

m 

-9 

For equitable application of policies regarding travel reimbursement, 
the Commission recommends that the Committee on Professional Development 
of the Librarians* Assembly be responsible for reviewing requests for 
travel funds. 

4. PROFESSIONAL LEAVE 

The lack of opportunity for all librarians to participate in scholarly 
research efforts is of major concern. Professional leave with pay is at 
this time available only to Librarians IV and above. It is important 
that librarians keep up with the changes in their field and contribute 
to the advancement of their profession through research and publication. 

RECOMflENDATION 16 

Professional leave should be made available to all librarians who have 
career status and have been at Stanford for a minimum of three years. 
They should be encouraged to make use of it, particularly in the early 
stages oftheir careers. A librarian should be eligible for three 
months professional leave at full salary, or six months at half salary, 

74 
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I 

at intervals of three years. The leave may be used' for research or 
innovation in librarianship or in an academic subject area, or otherv/ise 
to pursue a program of professional development that full time employment 
does not permit. 

Professional leave is not free time that comes as a matter of course, 
like a vacation. There should be a well defined purpose and a written 
statement of what the applicant expects to accomplish. Because 
increased expertise is a sufficient end in itjelf, the product of this 
leave need not be a written or published document of any kind. 

Application should be made by the librarian through administrative 
channels. At least three copies of the proposal and accompanying forms 
should be made, one for the administration, one for the Committee on 
Professional Development of the Librarians' Assembly, and one for the 
applicant's records. ' "^he Committee on Professional Development should 
act in an advisory capacity to the library administration in the 
decision making process. 

5. CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Continuing education is an important part of professional development. 

0 

To a large extent, librarians continue their education through work 
experience, contact with coJJLeagues, and professional reading. However, 
it is important that librarians also have the opportunity to pursue 
advanced degrees » take courses for credit or audit, and attend workshops 
or seminars that are relevant to their professional development. At the 
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present time, Stanford librarians have various opportunities to pursue 
these activities. 

Under the Staff Training Assistance Program (40), two kinds of 
assistance are available to* all Stanford librarians: financial 
assistance and time off with pay. Up to $50 per quarter is available to 
cover tuition and registration costs. If the tuition exceeds $50 ^er 
quarter, the additional costs may be shared by the library and the 
librarian. Although there is no written University policy concerning 
the amount of time off with pay for exempt employees (which include 
librarians), nonexempt employees are allowed up tp five hours time off 
per week per quarter in pursuing an approved training activity. The 

University Libraries policy is to allow 90 hours per year for such 

~\ 

academic work. The Personnel anjl^mployee Relations Department stated 
that the policy for nonexempt em(^yees could be applied to exempt 
pmployees (41), although the latter are usually responsible for 
determining their own hours of time off for continuing education. \ 

Stanford librarians also have available to them a Tuition 
Reimbursement Program, which provides assistance to Librarians I and II 
for gradiftite study leading to an advanced degree (42). This plan was 
approved at the duly 16, 1969, meeting of the University Library 



40) Ibid . Guide Memo 22.11. 

41) Judy Moss in conversation with Janice Lane, July 26, 1974. 

42) Stanford University. Libraries. Library Administrative 
Regulations . (Stanford: 1968+) , Regulation no. 17. 

7G 
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Council. The proposed degree program should be in a field that is 
relevant to the applicant's professional development. 

RECOMMENOATIOt^. '" 

All librarians, regardless of rank, should be encouraged to take 
courses, at Stanford's^ at other institutions, for credit or audit, and 
to pursue advanced degrees. 

As professionals, they should be responsible for determining their own 
hours of time \^ for purposes of continuing education. 

Assistance, in terms of timg and money, should be provided to the 
fulles/ extent possib1e\ Tuition assistance should be available to 
librarians taking courses during professional leaves. 

\r ' 

Area of study should not be limited to subjects pertinent to the 
individual's present job assignment, but should allow room for growth in 
other directions as well. 



J 
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C. RECOGNITION AND STATUS 

There is a need for the recognition of librarians at Stanford as 
professionals engaged as partners in the educational program and 
objectives of the University. The work of librarians is inextricably 
tied-'to the curricular and academic objectives of the University. The 
books they select, the courses they teach and the services they offer 
must be compatible with the needs of the researchers, faculty and 
students at Stanford. To accomplish these tasks in the mosf effective 
manner it is imperative that librarians establish lines of communication 
with the faculty and that they be given a voice in the governance of the 
University. 

The 1972 Stanford Librarians* Questionnaire showed that 56% of the 
librarians believed their status at Stanford was inadequate. In the 
belief that inadequate status and lack of appropriate recognition impair 
the ability of the librarian to %e ^s effective as possible, the 
Comnisiion considered methods of improvement. 

The question of faculty status for librarians continues to be a 
controversial one among university librarians themselves as well as 
other academic groups. In 1973 the Council of the American Association 
of University Professors and the Association of College and Research 
Libraries adopted the Joint Statement on Faculty Status of College and 
University Librarians. The statement justifies faculty status for 
university librarians on the basis that 
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...all mem6ers of the academic community are likely to 
become increasingly dependent on skilled professional 
guidance in the acquisition and use of library resources as 
the forms and numbers of these resources multtply, 
scholarly materials appear in more languages, ' 
bibliographical systems become more complicated, and 
library technology grows increasingly sophist;icated. The 
librarian who provides such guidance plays a major role in 
the learning process,.' 

Librarians perform a teaching and research role inasmuch 
as they instruct students formally, and informally and 
advise and assi$t faculty in their scholarly pursuits. 

' < « 

Where the role of college and university 1 ibrariansi . . . 
requires them to function essentially as part of thai 
faculty, this fdnctional identity should be recognired by 
granting of faculty status (43). 



Although the Commission agrees^ v/ith these statements concern/Tng 
academic librarians, we have not recommended faculty status f^or Stanford 
librarians at this time. According to the 1972 Suanford Librarians* 
Questionnaire, only 42% of the librarians felt that faculty status 
should be sought (44). It is highly doubtful that trither the faculty or 
the University administration would grant such a status to Stanford 
librarians even if recommended at this time. Furthermore, the 
Commission is aware that in most libraries which have attained faculty 
status, librarians have had a difficult time advancing beyond the rank 
of Assistant Professor because their assignments were not restructured 
to allow them time to meet the teaching and research standards required 
by their new status. The Commission believes that it is imperative to 



43) "Joint Statement on Faculty Status of College and University 
Librarians." College and Research Libraries News , no. 8 (1972): 209-10. 
It was rejected by the third participant, the American Association of 
Colleges. 

44) However, 56;^; felt that faculty status would impro\?e the lot of 
librarians; see Appendix III. 
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restructure jobs as well as raise the appointment criteria for new ' 
staff, before requesting faculty status. 

1. ' INSTRUCTOR/LIBRARIAN 

There are immediate steps that can be taken to improve librarians* 
status at Stanford and to assure appropriate recognition. For example, 
all librarians who teach courses ^hould be given academic titles and 
rankr Currently, some librarians whose courses are sponsored by an 
academic department are granted the .title of Lecturer and will be 
members of the adjunct professoriate when the recommendations of the 
Report of the Committee on the Professoriate are implemented. The 
librarians who teach Library I are not given any title because the 
University Libraries is not an academic department. 

' RECOMMENDATION 18 

All librarians who teach formal courses should be given academic title 
and rank, at least during their term of appointment . For those 
librarians teaching courses not sponsored by an academic department, 
ranks and titles could be granted through the Humanities Special 
Programs. 

2. ACADErilC COUNCIL 

The status of librarians and their potential for contributing to the 
educational goals of the University could be further improved if more 
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librarians were members of the Academic Council (45). Academic Council 
membership has been sought by and denied to other profes^sionals, and the 
Commission is aware of the rationale for limiting membership in this 
body to the teaching faculty. However, there are some librarians who 
teach courses and others who act as freshrftan adv^ors. There are 
librarians who select booKs for the research collection and those who 
work closely with the students and faculty in helping them to locate the 
bibliographical sources and information they seek. In fact, 
librarians at'Stanford have an interest in and a cont^'ibution to make 
tf&ward disQi^ssions of the curriculum issues and educational policy of 
the University. 



RECOMMENDATION 19 



In order to facilitate communication, to improve relationships with 
the faculty, and to give librarians a wre direct voice in the 
governance of the University, the Commission recommends that 
representation of librarians in the Academic Council be increased. To 
achieve this an ad hoc committee of the Librarians' Assembly should be 
established to work out appropriate criteria and methods. 



45) At f^resent. Only two librarians are members of the Academic 
Council: David C. Webfir, by virtue of his post as Director of 
University Libraries, and Professor J. Myron Jacobstein because he is a 
Professor of Law in addition to being the Law Librarian. 
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3. UNIVERSITY COflMITTEES 

Currently, librarians are invited to serve on University Committees, 
Presidentia'l Committees and subcommittees of the Academic Council. Such 
service provides librarians with a broader perspective of the academic 
pommunity by^ giving them the opportunity to work with members of the 
administration, faculty, and student body in conducting the complex 
• business of Jthe University. I 

RECOMNIENDATION 20 ^ . 

The Commission recommends that the practice of appointing librarians 
to University Committees be continued and increased to give more 
■librarians this type of opportunity to serve the academic community. In 
addition, librarians should be invited to participate fully on the 
committees of the Academic Council. 

4. FACULTY RELATIONSHIPS 

In an academic environment such as Stanford University, continuing 
interaction", cooperaticn and good relationships between members of the 
faculty and librarians are essential for building relevant collections 
and for providing appropriate levels of library service to a university 
community. Where such relationships are strongest, the collections and 
the Vbrary services match well the needs of the faculty. and students. 
Where they are weak or nonexistent, problems tend to arise' which are 
costly to the university and frustrating for all concerned. 

Er|c ' h'^ 



At Stanford uhe branch librarians, curators and librarians in the 
graduate schools (ftedTCine, Law, and Buso'nes.) have the closest ties 
with the faculty. Some librarians are invited to departmenMl^facul ty 
meetings. The Comnission believes that ^uch relationships are nutually 
beneficial; librarians are made aware of the needs the faculty and 
faculty iearn which 1 ibra^y 'services are available to them and have a 
better understanding of th . olenis the libraries face. 

However, increasing librarian-faculty interaction is difficult for 
several reasons. The jobs of most li|>farians are so structured that 
they are sctieduled to spend most of their time in the library and there 
is little opportunity for pr'ofessional interaction with the faculty 
outside the library environment. Oppbrtuni ties for contact on a social 
level are even more limited. For example. Librarians I and II are 
excluded from membership in the TacUlty Glut. Although some librarians 
teach classes, they are not allowed to be members of the Academic ^ 
^.ouncil. Librarians III and IV are no 'longer eligible for campus 
housing. 



RECOMMENDATION I] 

The Cofnnission believes that it is impo^^tant for librarians to 
take the initiative ^n increasi-iiq faculty-librarian contact. One way in 
which t^is r^uld t)e accomplished is by appointina a librarian 
(preferably one with an advanced subject degree) as a selector for each 
dcadppMc department. Thp librarian and the faculty could discuss 
!ibrci»^y needs and problems and coni-^unicate any new proqrams or 
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specialties which nught have an impact on their mutual areas of 
interest. Such dialogue, even in^a formal way, would lead 
to better understanding and the accomplishment of common goals. 
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D. EQUALITY AND UNIFORMITY 



Throughout their deliberations, the Commission members emphasized that 

special effort? must b made to insure equality of opportunity and 

• uniformity of standards for librarians in all libraries at Stanford. 

This emphasis led to two special studies, with recommendations, 

regarding 1) tne status of women in the profession and 2) the Coordinate 

» 

Libraries, 

/ 



1. STATUS OF WOMEN IN LIBRARIANSHIP 



Studies on sex discrimination in libraries, such as the one undertaken 
at the University of California at Berkeley (46), have demonstrated that 
librarians are often the lowest paid professional group in a university 
because librarianship is considered a woman's profession. The Berkeley 
study proved that librarians were paid substantially less than 
professionals with cofnparable educational requirements who were 
performing jobs traditionally designated as men's work (47). 



46) California, University. Library Affirmative Action Program for 
Women Committee, Report on the Status of Women Employed in the Librar y 
of the University of California , Berkeley, with Recommendations for 
Affirmative Action" (Berkeley: 1971) . 

47) University of California librarians at Berkeley received a salary 
range adjustment of 5,45% at all steps plus an additional sum 
"•istributed from an inequity fund which was approved in the state budget 
last year. The new scale was effective July 1, 1974 (See Table 4). 

*One argument in their inequity case was the fact that librarians were 
the lowest paid University of California academic employees. Another 
argument was sex discrimination, the facts of which may be found in the 
Report 0 n the Status of Women Employed in the Library of the University 
of CaliTbrnia, Berkeley . 
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In addition, the Berkeley study showed that there was de facto 
discrimination within the library against the pronxjtion of women. 
Despite the fact that well over half *he librarians were women, there 
were few women in top administrative levels at Berkeley. If one views 
large academic libraries as a whole in the United States, few women have 
attained the level of Director (48). This pattern exists at Stanford 
where there is the same imbalance in the top administrative level, which 
contains one woman and six men. Women -outnumber men by about twenty ^ 
percent, but men hold the higher positions. 



A cursory examination of 1973/74 men's and women's salaries in the 
University Libraries system reveals that women are in fact paid less 
than men (See Table 8). Both the average and median salaries are lower 
for women in Librarian III and IV ranks than for men, even though the 
women have greater average and median years of applicable experience. 
While the average and median salaries of women closely correlate, those 
of men show wide variances 'indicating that more men are paid above the 
average in Librarian III and IV ranks than are paid below. 

In 1970/71, professional women at Stanford were studied in r report on 
the status of women (49). Inexplicably, though the report aimed at 
comprehensiveness,' libr.)-ians were not, considered. While the Commission 
was unable to make an intensive investigation, several ideas and a 



48) Blankenship, W.C "Head Librarians: How Many Men? How Many 
Women?" College. and Research Libraries 28 (1967): 41-48. 

49^ Stanford University. "Affirmative Action at Stanford University, 
Policies: iQ7?/7? pppnrt, 1973/74 Priorities." Campus Report , v. 6, . 



no. 12 (Dec: 5, 1973). 
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TABLE 8 

l'973/74 Stanford Uni varsity Libraries 
Librarians' Salaries 









1 <* I Jr 


Years of Applicable Exp. 




Da nt' 

KanK 


A Vi A V* 3 O A 


1 leu 1 fil 1 


Average 


Median 


MEN 


■ LI ■ 


9,000 


5,000 


2 


2 




Lll 


il,160 


10,900 • 


8 


8.25 




LI 1,1 


12,882 


13,000 


11 


9.25 




LIV 


16,737 


17,100 


27.3 


. 26.5 


WOMEN 


LI 


9,240 


9,3O0 


2.7 


2.5 


LII 


10,858 


10,900 


8.7 


7.75 




LIII 


12,483 


12,500 


14.7 


15 




LIV 


14,480 


14,500 


25.1 


29 



tentative conclusion are worth consideration. -Women traditionally have 
had lower career goals and expectations. Assertive behavior on the part 
of women has generally neither been encouraged nor accepted. 
Administrators have tended to overlook the managerial abilities of women 
and to 4ssurT;e such abilities in their male colleages. Universities are 
male-dominated institutions. The available data lead us to believe 
that, for many reasons, women librarians at Stanford are not achieving 
their full potential, to their own and Stanford libraries' detriment. 

RECOMMENDATION 22 

The University Affirmative Action Officer, an unbiased source outside 
the libraries, should be formally requested to review the situation of 
women in all the Stanford University libraries. The Librarians' 
Assembly should appoint an ad hoc Committee on Affirmative Action to 
investigate the status and problems of librarians who are women and/or 
members of minority groups, and this comrr.ittee should report' its 
findings and recorimerdations to the A'ssejnbly. 

b7 
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2. COORDINATE LIBRARIES 

The coor(ilTnate library. System at Stanford, while instrumental in 
developing specialized research collections, primarily exists to 
distribute budgetary responsibility (50). In a private university where 
competition for operating funds is intense, the coordinate system allows 
specialized libraries to concentrate upon sources of funds closest in 
interest to their specific f1e*lds. Although autonomous operation in 
fund raising, collection development, and service may be desirable, 
close cooperation among Stanford libraries must be maintained in order 
to insure the most effective utilization of library and University 
resources. 

The libraries' policies are coordinated in the University Library 
Council, an administrative panel established by the President of the 
University. The Council consists of the top administrative officer(s) 
of each library plus one or two students nominated by the Senate of the 
Associated Students of Stanford University. It is an advisory group 
which, accordioTig to its charge, "should be expected to maximize 
opportunities for joint operation and co-operative arrangements that 
will minimize duplication, competition, overlapping and gaps in 
collecting and acquisition practices and maximize access to all 
information resources in the libraries of Stanford University" (51). 



50) Se'e Appendix VIII for fuller information. 

51) Charge to the University Library Council, Stanford, 1972. 
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The body specifically charged with coordinating collection developnent 
is the Acquisition Council, a subgroup of the University Library 
Council. Its members, librarians primarily responsible for selection, 
meet quarterly. 

There is no official body with responsibility to establish and 
maintain professional standards for all librarians at Stanford. Since 
each of the library systems is a separate administrative entity, with 
the chief administrator reporting directly to a different University 
officer (See Table 9), it is natural that variations in standards and 
their application have evolved. There is a need for more coordination 
in this area, to develop professional standards which are clearly 

stated and consistently applied among al^l librarians at Stanford, 

■ \ 

1 

There are few service standards which (jurrently apply to all of the 
Stanford libraries. For example, there are no minimum standards 
regarding hours of business, availability of professional service, or 
the kinds of services offered. This lack of standardisation can prove 
frustrating to the library user. y 



The specialization of the Coordinate Libraries is an asset to the 
University. However, with the iricrease of interdisciplinary studies, 
library patrons and librarians alike frequently must use the resources 
of more than one library, even during the course of a single project. 
In order for librarians to provide maximum access to all resources it is 
important that they have substantial information about the collections 
and policies of campus libraries other than the one in which they work. 
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lABLE 9 

Administrative Structure of the Libraries at Stanford 
President of the Un^iversity \ 
-Director of the Hoover Institution 

-Associate Director in Charge of Library Operations 

4 

L-Vice President and Proyost 

-Director of University Libraries 

-Dean of the Graduate School of Business 

l-Director of the J. Hugh Jackson Library of Business 
-Dean of the School of Law 

-Law Librarian 
-Dean of the School of fledieine 

l-Director of the Lane Medical Library 
-Director of SLAC 

-Technical Information Officer 
-Director ni the Food Research Institute 

-Librarian 



This information has not^ been available to all librarians in a , 
systematic manner. 

One SQurce or such information is printed material. A number of 
library guides, collection surveys, and bibliographies have been 
published by Stanford libraries. The BoQk Selection Policies Manual , 
issued in 19*70 and covering all campus libraries, is an invaluable tool 
for librarians, whatever their job assignment. Unfortunately the 
existence of these various guides is often not widely known in all the 
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libraries. The Bulletin of the Stanford University Libraries , a 
newsletter distributed to all campus libraries, is readily available to 
all librarians. However its scope is limited almost exclusively to 
matters' of immediate concern to the Stanford University Libraries ^ 
systen\ despite efforts by its editorial board to solicit news itenis 
from the Coordinate Libraries. 

Some information abaut other Stanford libraries is gained by 
librarians through infor-mal rather than formal means of communication. 
Some contacts occur in the course of job duties, especially for 
librarians involved in collection development or public service. 
Informal contacts are hampered by the administrative and geographical 
separation of the Coordinate Libraries. 

SULA has as one of its goals increased and enhanced communication 
among librarians in all the Coor^linate Libraries. Its primary emphasis 
has been on discussion of professional concerns as they directly affect 
Stanford librarians. To the extent ;^at interested librarians have 
joined the organization ana participated in its activities, it has 
suc'ceeded in fostering communication. However, membership is voluntary 
and the group has no real power. Attempts 'to act as ^ voice for 
librarians and to influence library and University decisions regarding 
them have met with failure. Despite the large amounts of energy 
expended' by dedicated members, this lack of clout has resulted in 
decreased interest in SULA. 
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Contact with other librarians and knowledge of other libraries is also 
facilitated by orientation programs. Although an extensive orientation 
program has recently been established for librarians in the University 
Libraries system, most other librarians' overview of Stanford library 
collections and^policies is still dependent on individual imagination 
and initiative and on the conditions determined by their job assignment. • 

RECOMMENDATION 23 

1. The standards and procedures for appointment, promotion, security 
of employment, and grievance^ should be uniformly applied to all 
librarians at Stanford regardless of their place of assignment. 
The Committee on Appointment, Promotion, and Security of 

\ Employment of the Librarians' Assembly should oversee the uniform 
application of this recoitmendation. 

2. Becaus^e of the belief that standards are important in assuring 
consistency and quality of service among the libraries, the 
Commission recommends that a conmittee of the Librarians' Assembly 
be established (the Corrmittee on Public and Technical Serv.ices) to 
propose minimum standards of service. . . 

3. A formal University interlibrary o'-ientation program, run by the 
Librarians' Assembly, should be established to enable librarians 
to learn more about Stanford early in their employment (52). 



52) See Section IV.B.l. 
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4. The Librarians* Assembly> to which all librarians would belong 
should also further the exchange of information and ideas and 
encourage all librarians at Stanford to </ork together toward 
common goals (53). 



53) See Sectifiin IL 
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V. IMPLEMENTATION 

This report encompasses a broad range of iss^s, many of which require 
action beyond the scope of individual library administrations. The 
Commission recomnends the immediate establishment of a Librarians' 
'Assembly, which should then work together with the libraries* 
administrations in imp-lementing this report's recommendations. 

If general agreement among Stanford's librarians exists for the 

creation of a Librarians' Assembly, then the Director of University 

Libraries, with the assistance of the University Library Council and 

S^LA, should appoint a cormittee of five 44br^rians (three from the 

University Libraries and two from the Coordinate Libraries) to develop 

the bylaws of the Assembly (to include the size of the Executive Board, 

the duties of its members and the method of electing its chairperson). 

» 

In addition, that committee should serve £is a nominating committee for 
the first Executive Board of the Assembly. The corimittee should hold 
weekly open meetings during its development of the bylaws, aTrdNthe 
agenda ^iiould be postal several days in advance of each meeting. Any 
librarian should be allowed to address the committee on the topic under 
discussion. As aoon as possible, and before December, 1975, there 
should be a general election by all Stanford librarians on the bylaws 
and the Executive Board. 
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One of the first actions of the librarians* Assembly should be the • 
development of a. peer review system with its attendant criteria for 
promotion and appointment based upon the guidelines provided by this 
report. The peer review procedure should be operational for the*i976 
librarians' evaluation process. ' - 

The librarians*^ classification system should also be revised in 
accordance with the criteria outlined in the recommendations of Section 
IV. A. 3, and all perquisites and benefits shquld be granted equally to 
librarians beyond the probationary stage. In no instance should the 
perquisites, rank, or salary of a librarian be reduced by any changes 
made in the classification system. The proposed system is subject to 
revislion and approval "by the Librarians' Assembly and subsequent 
^fl^pproval and imp^lementation by the University Library Council. In^ 
addition, the Ltbrarians' Assembly should be responsible for the 
continued evaluation and devfelopment of the system through a peer review 
of all appointments and promotions. The Librarians' Assembly should 
also develop more defiled criteria for promotion. 

The Director of University Libraries^ and the Directors of the 
Coordinate Libraries, in cooperation with the Academic Council Committee 
on Libraries and the Libra-rians* Assembly, should begin the necessary 
procedures as soonas possible to implement Commission recGmmendations 

' V 

approved by librarians. The general improvement of the librarians' 
condition at Stanford will, th\ Commission believes, increase the 

effectiveness of the libraries' services. 

\ 

/ 
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Finally, the Commis'sion suggests that a progress report should be made 

V 

in six months to all StanforB librarians on the implementation of its 
recommendations, This report should be made by the Director of 
University Libraries .in cooperation with the Librarians' Assembly or 
with the committee appointed to develop its bylaws in the event that the 

Assembly 1s not yet operational. This report should be prin.ted in the 

■> 

Library Bulletin in early autumn, 1975, and distributed to all Stanford 
1 ibrarians . 
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VIIL APPENDICES 

APPENDIX I . ' * - 

CHARGE TO THE * * iw 
N • .COMMISSION ON LIBRARIANSHIP ' ' . • 
^ . AT STANFORD 
May 22. 1972 

After reviewing developments regarding the status of librarians during 
the }ast,few yearS and with *the specific enct^uragement of the Stanford 
University Librarians Association and the University Library 'Council , 
the Director of the UniveVsity Libraries is-creat:ing a Commission on 
tibrarianship at Stanford tO" examine the role apd status^of librarians 
at the University, including: 

professional relationships. within the University,- 
means of facilitating thfi effective use of librarians, 
suitable recognition of'the services of librarians to the community, 
aspects of appointment,. promotion ^and perquisites, ^ ^ 

involvement of librarians in formal and informal, teaching, and other 
aspects of their working environment'. 
There will also be raised the question of the most effective forum or 
organization through which librarians can, 'as individuals and as a 
'university professional group, share In concern for and contribution to 
higher education, research^ and institutional governance and 
development. 

The report on 1 ibrarianship at Stanford and the recommendatiorrs 
leading to a properly effective professional, stature, should be a 
landmark document. at Stanford. In general, it should deal with the 
following matters: « ^ 

1) A "statement. of neea" which treats of two tasic issues: 

(a) * the recognition pf librarian's as professionals engaged as 

partners in the educational program and objectives of the 
University, eind 

(b) a me^ins of facilitating suitable librarian participation in 
University academic, and administrative concerns. 

2) The identification and analysis of various employment - ^ 
relationships that give meaning to the status of an individual 
librarian"*- position classification, compensation; resea^^ch 
leaves, working titles, job security, and employment benefits. 

3) An analysis of the various collective relationships or 
organizational units that might be formed to give meaning to 
librariansh^p within the university environment - professional 
status, committee membership, a library assembly, a librarians 
association, or a tibHry department. 

4) A set of concltfslons and a comp^hensive list of recommendations 
for action that will achieve a suitable working environment for* 
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librarians, with procedures for implementing the recommendations 
clearly specified. 

The Commission will be composed of twelve persons and may be divided^ ■ 
into task forces for the several inquiries. For special assistance they 
will be able, with the approval and assistance of the Associate Director 
of Libraries, to co-opt other individuals>within Stanford librarianship 
or in other professional positions in the university. As a general rule 
the Commission members may expect to spend from one to ^two hours a week 
of their own time to meet of work on the assignment. Brief- absences 
from the -Commission are to be expected; absences of longer nature, due 
•to a variety of causes, will result in the Director 's' appointment to the 
Commission of an alternate member. 

Only^ the over-all time frame can be presented at this time. Hopefully 
the Commission will complete its task within twelve to fourteen months. 
Formal action by -,1 i brarians will precede the presentation of the report 
to, the University administration; 'implementation should occur as soon as 
possible thereafter. ^ ^ . ^ 

Persons who have agreed to serve on the Conimission are the following: 
Mr. Garrett h. Bowles, Chairman - Librarian III, Catalog Department 
Miss Judith A. Moomaw, Vice-Chairman - Librarian III, Catalog 
- Department 

Mr. Robert H. Breyfogle, Librarian II, Catalog Department 
Mrs. Sandraf K. Korrr, Librarian III, Government iDocument Department 
Miss Janice M. Lane, Librarian I, Meyer Memorial Library (Reference) 
Miss Coralia Serafim, Librarian II, Hoover Institution (Reference) 
Miss April D. Stenzel , librarian II, Law Library (Catalog Department) ^ 
Miss Carol Turner, Libr^-ian II, Reference Department 
Mr. William P. Allan, Lijrarian III, Reference Department 
Miss Jean L. Finch, Librarian III, Art and Architecture Library 
l^rr Erederick C, Lynden, Librarian III, Acquisition Department 
Mr, Jack Plotkin, Librarian IV, Central Circulation and Reference 
Department ^ ^ 

* 
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^ • APPENDIX II ■ » 

PROFESSIONAL SALARY ADJUSTMENTS - PRESENT PRACT-ICES, MARCH 19, 1974, 
by Earl Borgeson., Associate Directcf, Stanford University, Li br.aries. 

1. The amount of mdrt^y for Salary adjusv ^^rofessiondl staff is 

part of the salary budget request of .rsunnel & Employee 
Relations Department presented to the Board of Trustees. The-. 

f Director of Libraries can and does provide the Provost and P & ER 
with comparative salary data and other justifications for use in 
such budget presentations. .This, data includes salary information 
from 'ALA, ARL, Seveh .University'Group, ihe^Universi ty of California, 
Berkeley and Los'Angeles, the California Sta^e>^Uni versities, and 
others as available. i , • . ^ 

'2. When the Board of Trustees acts upon the recommendations made and 
authorizes a percentage for the improvement of the various salary 
bases, the P & ER Department and the Director's Office verify the 
^current budget base, appl; the approved percentage and arrive at the 
number of dollars to be available for professional salawf 
adjustments. Actually, the procStiure is not quite that^imple, ''Jt 
this wfllsuffice as a description of the general routine. 

3. Library supervisors and staff jnembers prepare, and Department Chiefs 
review the performance appraisal form for each staff member. 
Department Chiefs and Assistjint Directors review 6nly the appraisals 
of those persons working in their respective units. 

Directors also review the files along with all documents a staff 
. member might ha'Ve placed in their individual files (notice of 
publications, reports of trips, attendance at meetings, 
commendations, courses completed, and so on). Factors are noted 
that indicate any variatioa in what might be characterized as an 
individual's normal satisfactory job performance and professional 
growth. 

4. At- the same time, each Department Chief is asked to recommend a 
curreat performance rat^'ng for each staff momber as satisfactory, 
more than, or less than satisfactory. They are also askec .t fhis 
time to recommend (a) change of status because of changes in job 
assignment or (b), change of status because of marke^d professional 
growth. 

5. A preliminary calculation of adjustments in terms of percentage 
values assigned to the various factors noted above, is made by the 
Associate Director and the Director. The total of those adjustments 
is tested against the amount of money available for salary 
improvement. 



Each AAistant Director and Department Chief is then asktd to review 
the tentative increments;. discussions a>fi hfeld to^bring all factors 
to tear on the <jQcision;-a consensus is r^ched; arfd the total of y 
all j^ndividual increments must b£ madritp equal the funds available) 
for increases. Ordinarily, then, three to five persons sfiare ih 
this determination of a salary adjustment for any one staff member., 

.^nen that final set of figures jhas been determined, the ^ 
recommendations are reviewed with thp Provost*s Office for agreement 
with Jnwersity'^pol ^c^ and salary axJjustment guidelines. , 

Wh^n the recommendations are thus verified, apg^riDved iji writing and 
submitted to accounting, the preparation process ends, except for 
dispatch, of individual notices by -the Director's Office. These too, 
are routed through the Assistant Directors and Department Chi^efs for 
a final accuracy check before delivery to each individual. To the 
extent that explanations"are needed^ the Department^ Chiefs are now 
fully informed so that they can provide answers. Questions can, and 
do, come to the Director's Office, of course. * \ 

The timing'-crT this prqcess 1s governed by the date the Trustees 
approve ^the budget and the schedules of P & ER and the Provost's 
Office for their data preparation aijd reviews. Library routines 
move along independently, but until al^l of these procedures are 
'completed throughout the^Universi ty, individual library staff 
notices cannot be distributed. 
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• ST^^NFORD LIBRARIANS' QUESflONNAIRE 
, November 10, 1972 

NOTE: Percentages are given in terms of the 109 returns and may not 
equal 100% because of multiple resppnses or no response to a question 



1. Do you work-in the University Libraries? 68 
Or a Coordinate Library? 40 (36%) 
Other: 1 (1%)' 



6. 



(63%) 



2. Rank: 



Librarian 
Librarian 
Librarian 
Librarian 



Other - 20 (19%) 



I - 8 (7%) 

II - 39 (36%) 

III - 28 (26%). 

IV - 13 (12%) 



3. Type of position: 



public- services - 41 
technical services - 
other - 20 (19%), 



(38%) 
46 (43%) 



4o Age: 



under 
25-35 
35-45 
45-55 
55-65 
over 



25 - 3 



65 



29 
26 
24 
22 
- 4 



(3%)' 
(27%) 
24% 
(22%) 
(20%) 
(4%) 



Sex: male - 50 (46%) 
^female - 59 (54%) 



held): 



Academic degree held (please check all 
BA/BS - 95 (88%) . 
MA/MS - 42 (39%) 

Ph.D. - 9 (8%) , ^ 

MLS or equivalent* in librarianship - 86 (80%) 
Other - 10 (9%) 

Language abilities (languages read or spoken); 
Frend} - 78 (72%) 
German - £3 "(49%) 
Italian -• 24 (22%) 
Russian - 17 (15%) 

Soanish - 38 (35%) «- 
None- 19 (17%) 



\ 
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8. Are you presently working on an advanced degree? 
Yes - 8' {!%) 

No - 101 (93%) 

* 

9. Have you taken/'Stanford courses while working in the Stanford * 
libraries? 

Credit - 10 (9%) 
Audit - 40 (37%) 
No - 51 (47%) 

10. Have you participated in library o\ other work-related workshops, 
conferences, etc.? 

■ Yes.- £7 (81%) 
• No. - 23 (21%) 

11. Have you taken other courses, training, etc.? 
Credit - 25 (23%) 

Audit - 20 (19%) 
No - 35 (32%) 

12. How many years have you worked' as a professional librarian at 
Stanford? - Not tabulable 

13. Number of years as a professional librarian in other libraries: 
Nono; University and res.ear^h; College; Jr. Collegei Fk^blic; 
Special; Other. - Not tabulable 

14. Number of years of work experience before becoming a professional 
librarian. Type of work. - Not tabulable 

15. Are you currently employed elsewhere? Yes - 13 (12%); No - 97 (90%) 
Librarian?; Teacher?: Other? -oNot tabulable 

Reason: Not tabulable 

16. Library. related activities (last 5 years): 
Courses taught - 24 [ZZi] 

Publications - 40 (37;o) 

Consulting - 27 (25%) \^ 

17. Non-library rela-ted activities (last 5 years): 
Courses taught - 11 (10%) 

Publications - 14 (13%) 

Consulting - 27 (25yi) " ^ 

18. Association membership (please specify) Officer Comm. member 
American Library Association - 26 (24%) 3(3%) 8 (7%) 
California LibraYy Association - 29 (27%) 6 (6%) 
Special Library Association - 24 (22%) 5 (5%) 
Other 1 ibrary associations - Not tabulated 

Amer. Assn. of Univ. Prey's. - 7 (6%) • 1 (1%) 

* Other scholarly or pi^ofessional associations' - Not tabulated 
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19. What were the main things that brought you to Stanford? 
The job: 53 ^ " 

, The area: 45 * • ■ 

Status of Stanford University: 12 

Advancement opportunities: 8 . ^ 

Spouse: 7 

20. Does your own education and work experience match well with your 
current job? Yes - 90 (83%);. No - 13 {12%) 

'21. Are you interested in Stanford's offering opportunities to increase 
your professional competence? 

On-the-job training: Yes - 68 (63%)i No - 31 (29%) • 
Short courses or workshops 'Offered by the library: Yes - 75 (69%); » 

• No - 25 t24%) 
Credit courses or institutes offered by Stanford or other 

institutions: Yes 72 (67%); No •- 22 (20%) 
Work experience .in other departments of the Stanford libraries: 
Yes -^54 (50%), No - 45 (42%) 

K 

22., Do you feel that Stanford, offers adequate opportunities for . '' 
professional development? Yes - 47 (44%); No - 55- (51%) 

23. Do you feel that Stanford offers adequate encouragement for 
professional development? Yes - 43 (40%); No - 60 (56%) 

. Do you feel that the libraries at Stanford discriminate in terms 
of salary against: 
women? 32 (30%) 
minorities,? 10 (9%) 
other? 10 (9%) 

25. Do-^you feeV that the libraries at Stamord discriminate in terms 
of promotion agai/ist: 
women? 42 (39%) 
minorities? 12 (11%) 

^ other? 11.(10%) , ^ 

26. ' Do you desire to advance to a higher rank in the Stanford Libraries? 
Yes - 76 (70%) 
No - 38 (35%) 

27. Do you feel you have been tinderclassified? 

• Yes - 26 (24%) 
No - 77 (71%) 

28. Do you feel it is possible to advance to a higher rank in'your 
current position? , " 

Yes - 38 (35%) 
No - 63 (58%) 

Need more education/training ■- 11 (10%) 

Must become an administrator - 24 (22%) 

Must transfer to another department - 11 (10%) 

Other - 14 (13%) 
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29. Are you ?>#tisfied with the scope /bf youSr job? 

Yes - 72 (67%) , • ' , ' 

No - 34 -Ol^}' 

If not, would yoj prefer your job to be": 

■broader in scope (e.g., offer e"iements of both technical and public 

services)? - 20 (19%) 
narrower in scope (e.g., allow you to concentrate on areas in which 
you are most competent)?. - 12 (U%) ^ 

30. Does your position require your doing an unreasonable amount of 
clerical work? 

Yes - 75 (69%) 

No - 23 (21%) . ; i" 

If yes, could this work be redistributed with the current staff? i.-^ 

Ves - 8 (7%) ' 

No 13 (12%) 

31. Do you participate in decisions that affect your^fj^ 

Yes - 81 (75%) ' , • 

No - 27 (25%) ' . 

32. Do your physical surroundings and 'facilities contribute to the 
efficient performance of your work^ 

Yes - 37 (34%1 
, No - 69 (64%) ' • ' 

33. Do you feel that lines of communication need improvement: 
between you and your Wbra;;'y administration? 

Yes - 60 (56%); No - 36 (33%) 
, between you and yaur department head? Yes - 27 (25%); No - 62,(57%) 
between you and your staff? Yes - 18 (17%); No - 67 (62%). 
between you and your colleagues? Yes - 32 (30%); No - 65 (60%) 
between the Main Library and other Stanford libraries? 

Yes - 34 (31%); No - 28 (26%) • 

34. Do you feel that means of conriuniccltion (memos, grapevine,* etc.) 
are adequate: 

between you and your Vibrary administratioli? 

Yes - 38 (35%); No - 58 (54%) ■ ^ 

between you and your department head? Yes - 67 (62%); No - 26 (24%) 
between you and your staff? Yes - 71 (66%)-; No - 1-5 (14%) 
between you and your colleagues? Yes - 69 (64%); No - 24 (22%) 
between the Main Library and other Stanford libraries? 

Yes - 34 (31%); No - 49 (45%) 

35. Do you feel that the library functions as a major force in the 
intellectual life of the cornmunity? Yes - 60 (56%f; No"- 40 (37%) 

36. Do you think the campus community is adequately awsre 'of the' 
resources and services offered by the libraries? 

V Yes - 21 (20%); No - 72 (67%) • ^ ^ 
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37. Which servtc^s offered by the* library should bg strehgtherted? 

, ^ Answers' (examples) - No/of 'repl ies 

\ Reference services *' ^ "^18 

Better catalog \ p\ • . . 11 

' Serial records - .8 . . 

Classes in bibliography 6 
Dissemination of ^information about ithe-l ibrary 5 

38. Do you feel the- 1 ib'raries 4»ave a proper balance between technical 
servi-ces and public services'? Yes - 38 (35%); No - 32 (30^) 

39. ^'librarians fTSve a teaching function? 
• Yes - 83 (77%); No - .18 (17%) 

40. Do you feel that the status of^ librarwns at Stanford is adequate? 

Yes - 32 (30%); No - '61 (56%) * 



41. Do you feel'that the salary of librarians at Stanford is-^dequate? 
Yes-- 29 (27%); No - 71 (66%). ' / 



is^ 

!9 (27%); No - 71 (66%). 

42. Do^;2*B feel that benefits granted to Stanford librarians. are 
ad^fftiat^ Yes - 56 (52%); No --47 (44%) 

4^. Do'you think that faculty status would improve the lot of 
librarians? Yes 60 (56i); No - 44 (41%) 

44. Do you think librarians at Stanford should seek fatuity status? 

Yes - 45 (32 %); No - 52 (48%) ^ . ' 

*45. Are you interested, in .taking advantage of library released time to 
work toward an 'advanced degree? 35 (32%) 
pngage in research and publication? 53 (4$%) • ^ 
serve on University committees? 42 (39%) 
teach? 31 (29%) ; ^ % 

46. Do you feel that unionization would improve the lot of librarians? 
Yes 27 (25%); No - 69 (63%); Maybe - 2 (2%) 

47! Rank each of -the following on a scale of 1 (high) to 5 (low) 
priority a$ areas in which improvements could be made for Stanford 
librariarfs: 

1 higher salaries • 

2 time off/ funds for study, research, and publicatiofl (e.g., 

sabbatical* leave) 
0 3 flexible time schedule 

4 time off/funds for participation, in professional activities, 

5 insurance (hea^lth, dental, etc.) 

6 faculty privileges (parking, on-campus housing, etc.) 

7 job security * 

8 nine-month appointment 

9 Yetl rement .benef i ts 

10 different evaluation system 

11 membership in academic council, academic committees' 




APPENDIX IV 

CIBRARIANS' STATUS QUEStlONNAIRE 

September 8, 1972 ^ 

*The results of the questionnaire sent to selected academic libraries 
follow the^coded list of respo«dants arranged by collection size.* - 
Harvard University ^ 

2. Yale University 

3. University of Illinois . 

4. <;oliJmbia University ^ 

5. University of California, Berkeley 

6. Cornel 1 Universi ty 

7. 'Stanford University 

8. Indiana University * 

9. University of Minnesota 

, 10. Princeton University . ' 

11. Northwestern University 

12. New York University 

13. flichigan State University. " 

14. University of North Caroline 

15. University of Pittsburgh 

16. University of Kansas 

17.. Pennsylvania State University 

18. University of Florida 

19. University of Oklahoma . 

20. University of Mas^aeKusetts 

21. University of Oregon 

22. University of Hawaii (non-ARL miember) 

1. How many hours a \ikeek are the librarians required to work? 

unspecified = 6, 18, 19 - ' 
35 = 1, 4, 12 

36.25 =10 ^ - 

37.? = 2, 8, 11, 15, 20 
39^ = 3, 14 . ' .w-'*- 

40 = 5*, ^ 9, 13, 16, 17, 21, 22 

2. -Do librarians work less tharj a twelve-month year? 

no = all respondants ' 



* Association of Research Libraries. Academic Library Statistics, 
197Z/73. (Washington: 1973). 
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3. How many breaks are allowed per day? 

^ open = 4, l/Y 18, 21 

2 (20 min. ea.) = 19 ' - 

• ' 2 (-15 min. ed.) = all others ' • 

2 (lOlni.n. ea.) = 22 ' ^ ^ 

4" HOW manV vacation days per year for Ubr^rians? 

30 days = 1, 12, 14, -'IS 
Ze^days = 2 ■ . •• 

24Ndays = 5, 16, 17 
• '.23 days = 3, A, 11, 15, 21 
22 days = 6, 8-10, 13, 18, 20 
21 days = ^\ ' . , 

• HowVaSfdlys of vacation can a librarian cumulate? , . 
, • opeB,= 1, 9 

• 90 = 22 
2 years .= 5-7, 18, 20 

30 = 11, '17-', 
. • ^^"^^rnr=2,8.10..12-16,l9.21 

5-. • HOW many days sick leave Pe;^^^^^ ll^j riSl'^! 16, 17. 2l 

30 = 19 
21 = 22 
20 = 2 
15 = 3, 20 
" 14 =14 

^ 12 = 5, 6, 8, 12, 15 



' 11 = 7 * 



no limit = 5, 7. 12, 14, 20, 22 
6 months =. 3, 13 

69 = 6 L 

60 = 8 

30 = 10, 11, 19 

6. Are librarians paid 
weekly =-,20 
semi-monthly - 6, 7, 9, 18, 22 
mortthly = all others 
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Are librarians allowed 'to take classes (or work toward an advanced 
degree) on library time? 
no = 2, 8, .9, 14 
yes = all others 
If yes, does the library pay thp, tuition or fee? . 

waived or .lt)0% = 3, 6, 12, 20, 22 
* 1 class/quarter =18 ■ » 

depends on^ class = 1 

partly =8 ♦ ' • 

75% = 17 • 
' 50% = 5, 19 • 

no = 2, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 21 

Are the librarians eligible to receive^travel expenses for 
participation in professional organizlitions, workshop*, etc.? 
partial =8 

yes = all others 

Are the following kinds of insurance available to librarians? 
unemployment = all except 3, 14, 18, 19 
life = allt \ 
dentaV= 3, 22 

disability = all except 2-4, 6, 13 " ^ 

medical = all " , • . 

How much -does the employer contribute?' 
$300.00/year = 13 
$197.28/year =7 - ' 

$192.00/year =5 

$144.00/year = 15 " ^ 
$125.00/year = 16 
$I20.00/year = 14, .21 
$119.76/year = 18 ^ 

$60.00/year =22 ' " 

100%"= 3, 9(1 person), 10 (Major Medical), 17 
75% = 20 ■ ■-■ 
60% = 2 (Yale Plan, 35% to Blue Cross) 
50% = 1 




f 
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10. Which of tjhe following retirement plans are available to 

^ librarians? *. * 

Social Security = all except 3, 'ff, 20 

TIAA/CREF = 1, 2, A, 6-8/10-15^ 19. 21 • . . - 
state einployees = 3, fr; 14, 16^22^ 

private » 5/b, 9 ' ^ 

How much does thp employer contribute? 
variable = 14,- 15, 21 , ' » ' 

... 100.0% 5 6 (private plan) ' 

75.0% = 10 • ■ 
• 15.0% = 12 
12.5% = 1 ■ 

12.0% = 6 (state) x ' 

10.0% = 2, 6 <TIAA/CREF), 11, ^3 . . 
8.36%.= -5 '■ , \ - ■ 

7.8% = 22 ■ ' . \ 
6.25% =18 ' ^ ^ 
-6.0% =16' 

5.5% = 17' V „ 

3.5% = 9 (to $5,000, 14% above $6.,000) 
^ 3.0% = 19 (TIAA/CREF) " / g 

11. At what a^e is the librarian required to start paying toward 
retirement? (. - '■ . 

not required = 1, 2, .8, 15 • 
30 years old = 10; 11 

35 y«rs old = 4, 7, 13 . ' 

employed: ' ' 

beginning = 5, 9, 12, 14, 17-20, 22 
6" months = 21 
] 1 year =16 

3 years = 3, 6 ^ 

12. there a tax-free annuity plan available for librarians? 
no = 1, B, 11. 12, 14-16 

yes = all others • ' 

13. Do librarians have faculty status? 

yes = 6. 9, 15-19. 21, 22 
no = all others • 

14. Can librarians join the faculty club? 

none = 22 

yes = all others (7: LIII and above only) 

15. Are librarians eligible for membership in the academic senate?;^ 

yes ^ 3, 4. 6, 9, lO; 12, 15-22 
some = 1 
no =-all others 
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16, 



17. 



18, 



19. 



20 



21. 



Do librarians tiaJe facxjUy par^ina privileges? 
• ' none = 12 ' ' 

no = -5 

LI II and above = 7 " • 

' ' no response =2 . . 

' . yes = all others ^ 

Is parking free on campus? ■ 
yes = 7, 10, 17 
no = all others 
'If no, how much is the fee? - 
$5.00 - $300.00 

\ ■ 

Are librarians eligible for sabbatical leave? 

no- = i, 2, 5, 7, 11, 1-4-, 18 . *' ^ 

yes = all otners 

Do librjriar;s have tenure? , " ' " 

yes = 3, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16-19, -21, 22 . ■ 
no = all others ' ' 

Are librarians organized 1r\to a local professional organization 
other than social? • ' 

yes.= 2,*3, 5, 6,-8, 11., 12, 15, 19, 22 " . " ' 

no'= 1; 4, 7, 9, 10, 14, 16-18, 20 • • . , 

Is there a union 14i)rVians nay join? 
yes =-5, 8, 9 . • - ' 

no = all others - 



22. How are your librarians ranked an3 what is, the sal.ary range for 
each rank) (X indicates rank used, but no salary range- 
provided.) ' " " • f . 

U.of Illinois ' U.of Minn. U.of N.C. 

Instructor 8,500+ 11,568+ ' X 

Assistant Professor -11,000+ 12,710+ * X 

Associate Professor 13,450+ " no min/max X ' . ' 

Professor 17,100 / X ^ 



Instructor 
Senior Instructor 
Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor 
Professor 



U.of Kansas 
7,900 min. 

X 
X 



U.of Oklahoma 
8,500-9,500 

8,500-18,500 
10,100-15,800 
'22,200-24,000 



U^of Oregon 
8,916-1(>,584 
9,644-10,642 
lt;208-13-,420 
13,580-14,752 
17,400-19,405 



Harvard 
Librarian I X 
Librarian II X 
Librarian III X 
Librarian IV 



Stanford 
8", 600 -9, 000 
9,700-11,300 
10,900-15,800 
13,900-20,000 



Princetofi 
8,400+ 
9,200+ 

10,400+ ■■ 



Northwestern 
9,000-9,500 
9,400-10,800 
10,300-13,060 
11,200-17,500 
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Librarian I 
Librarian II 
Librarian III 
Librarian IV 
Librarian'V 



Yale ' 
8f800+ 
9,000+ 
10,000+ 
12,000+ 
14,000+ 



U.of Pitt. 

8,000+ 

9,500+ 
11,000+^ 
13,000+ 
15,000+ 



u:of Mass. 
8,800-11,700 
9,900-13,600 
11,500-16,.200 
14,100+ 
47,209+ 



Assistant Librarian 
Associate Librarian 
Librarian 



U.of Cal. 
8,280-11,652 
10,824-15,204 
14,496-lr8,396 



U.of Florida U.of Indiana 

8,150-11,200 X 

9,200-13,700 X 
12,900-19,700 X 



Junior Librarian 
Assistant Librarian 
Sr. Asst. Librarian 
Associate Librarian 
Librarian * • 
Senior Librarian 



Assistant in 
Junior Specialist 
Assistant Specialist 
Associate Specialist 
Specialist 



Columbia 
9,000+ 
X 

X 
X 
X 



Cornell 

-8,400-10,226 
9,000-12,380 
•10,000-15,4^7 
12,000-18,000 



U.of Hawaii 
6,756-8,868 
8,868-11,676 

11,232-14,772. 

14,772-L9,428X 
'19,428-25,572 



Pa. State 

9,2k6-13,680 
10,584-17,280 
U, 544-22, 536 

16,272-18,432 

^ 



Library Associate 
Assistant Curator 
Associate Curator 
Cura.tor , 



New York University 
9,500+ 

X / 

X 



Librarian ^ 
Division LfSrari^n 



Michigan State U. 
9,000-15,000 
12,800-19,400 



23. Are librarians promoted by peer. review? 
yes T 5, 6, 9, -li, 15, 17-19, 22 
no = 1-3, 7, 8f 10, il, 14, 16, 20 
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APPENDIX V , ■ • 

^ PEER REVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE 
January 23, 1973 

Responses f'-om^six selected libraries: 

Michigan State University ^ 
State University of New York, Buffalo ' 
University of California, Berkeley 
. Universiy of Hawaii 
University of Oklahoma 
Universty of Oregon » 

1. How long has peer evaluatior. been practiced in your library? 

ore year J three years = 1 four years = 4 

2. Is there a committee of peers who review all of the evaluations? 
yes = 5; More than one committee = 3' 

3. Hqw large is the committee? 

three = 1 five = 3 six = 1 twelve = 1 

4. How is the committee chosen? ' 

appointed = 1 electee^ = 3 both = 2 

5. How long do the members of the committee serve? 
' ^ one year = 2 two years = 1 three years = 2 

6. Are all members of the committee professionals? 

yes = 6 

# 

7. Is the 'membership of the comm-ittee secret or known? 

secret = 1 known = 5 

8. Does .the committee review all evaluations or only those for which 
promo,tion or tenure is jeing considered? 

all = 3 other =3 ^> 

9. Is tne committee's role .that of a decision making authority Sr more 
% of a recommender and consultative body? 

recommeflder or advisory = 6 



10. Does the head of the library have a veto power over the cprmiittee's 
recommendations? / 
yes = 4 no = 2 
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11. Based on your experience, what do you. feel are the advantagt. and 
disadvantages of your system? 

Advantages: additional input, creates good morale, staff 
involvement, broader 'base, parity, fairness, stimulates 
professional participation, leash oil administration, thorough 
review of each casfe, , *^ ^ 

Disadvantages: time consuming, equal pay rather than merit. 

12. Is your system for the library closely relatt:d to or patterned after 
the university's system for evaluating faculty? 

yes - 4 no = 1 

13. What has been the general response of librarians evaluated under 
this system? 

favorable - £ 

14. After working with a peer evaluation system,N would you recommend it 
over a traditional hierarchical type of evaluation? 

yes = 5^ too early to tell = 1 

«. 

15. Approximately how many man-hours are involved in completing the 
peer evaluation procedure each year? How many librarians are 

^evaluated under this system? How often are librarians evaluated? 
72 hours for 28 librarians reviewed twice a year. 
300 hours for 18 cases. 

600 hours plus study of documentation for 100 librarians, 
too many hours for 70 librarians reviewed annually, 
no estimate for 60 librarians reviewed annually, 
no estimate for 140 librarians reviewed annually. - 
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APPENDIX VI 

LIBRARY ORGANIZATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
July 30, 1^73 

Sent to 26' libraries; the results are not tabulable. 
A. The Library and the University 

1. To whom does the librarV director report within the university? 
Has he or she a title other than Library Director or University 
Librarian, etc:? / 

2. ^ Which university bodies determine library policy? Who serves on 

these bodies? 

3. Do any librarians have faculty status? If some, but not all, 
librarians have faculty status, what criteria are used to grant 
statj^s? 

4. How many librarfans serve on university committees and 
subcommittees? On faculty committees or subcomnjittees? 

5. What are ttte chanrcls of communication, both formal and informal, 
between librarians and faculty? 

\ B. The Organization of the Library 

\ 

1. Number. of professionals on the library staff? Number of 
non-professionals on the library staff? 

2. What is the organizational structure of the library? Please send 
chart or cfescription, if available. 

3. Have there been any major changes in the organizational structure 
of the library within the last 5 years? If so, please explain. 

4. Is there any organization to which all professional librarians 
belong! (If answer is "yes",^ please send bylaws and/or 
description of organization; ff "no", omit numbers 5 and 6.) 

5. Does this organization have a policy making role in the library? 
Please explain. • - 

6. .What are the offiders and committees of this organization? How 
are they selected? 
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7. Are individual librarians responsible for structuring and 
scheduling their own work? Please explain. 

^8. Does your University recQgnize a bargaining agent for any or all j 
your staff? y 

^. To what degree is there staff participation (both professional and 
non-professional) in the administration of the library? 

10. What channels of communication are used for input in policy 
decisions and dissemination of information on policy decisions?^ 

C. Independent Campus Libraries (please answer if applicable) 

1. Which if any libraries on campus efre administratively independent 
of the main library system? To whaii do the heads of these 
libraries report? 

2. W^re policies and procedures of the independent libraries 

consistent with those of the main library system? * 

3. If there is a campus librarians* organization (B4), do librarians 
in the independent libraries belong to the organization? 

4. Do Hbrarians in the independent libraries participate in the 
administration of their own libraries? 

5. What are the channels of communication between these ^1 ibraries and 
the main library system? 'Between their librarians and other 
gampus librarians? 
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APPENDIX VII . - • 

s 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The libraries at Stanford are ^organized into seven distinct 
administrative structures. These consist of the University Libraries; 
the Law Library; the Lane Medical Library; the Library of the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and Peace; the Food Research Institute 
Library; the J. Hugh Jackson' Library of Business; and tfrbs Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Center (SLAC) Library. Each unit reports directly to 
a different University officer (54). The University Library Council and 
the Acquisitions Council provide policy coordination. Overall • 
assessment of the general health and direction of library development is 
provided by the Visiting Coniniittee of the Stanford University Libraries, 
which makes reeommendaii on s to the President of the University. 

These administrative structures have evolved because autonomy was 

encouraged in the development of specialized resources and their 
utilization. A brief description and history of the administrative 

development of the libraries at Stanford and the place of librarians in 

the University is necessary in order to understand the present 
situation. 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

The University libruiies consists of the Main Library with its 
numerous branches (55). The Director of Libraries reports directly to 
the Provost. In addition, the Committee on Libraries of the Academic 
Council assists in the determination of policy of the Libraries (56). 

When instruction began at Stanford in 1891, the cflH^ction in the 
University Libraries consisted of onTy 3,000 volumes, housed in one room 



54) See Table 9. 

55) The branches are the Art and Architecture Library, Swain -Chemistrv 
Library, Ccniputer Science^; Library, Cuhberley Education Library, Branner 
Farth Sciences Library, engineering Library, Falconer Biology Library, 
Mathematical Sciences Library, Music Library, and Physics Library. 

56) Although the Committee on Libraries is charged with the 
formulation of "policies concerning the character and use of the entire 
library collections of the University," it traditionally exercises this 
respon'^ibili ty with respect only to the University Libraries. See 
Charge to the Committee on Libraries, Stanford, Senate of the Academic 
Counci 1 , 1971. 
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in the Quadrangle. Despite the financial stringency following Leland 
Stanford's death in 1893, the library grew rapidly through the extensive 
collections received from Tijnothj* Hopkins, Thomas Wei ton Stanford 
(Leland's brother), and' the first University President, David Starr 
Jordan. Within a short time, the original quarters were overcrowded, ^"N^ 
and departments were encouraged to maintain collections related to their 
disciplines consisting of books on extended loan from the library. ^ 
These collections were further augmented by departmental funds. 

In 1901 the central collection was moved to the new, but already too 
small, Thomas Wei ton Stanford Library, the current location of the Law 
School. A new library was begun on the present site of the Jackson 
School of Business, but before it could be occupied, -it was destroyed by 
the 1906 'earthquake. The excessively crowded conditions persisted until 
the opening of the present Main- Library in 1919. However, the pattern 
of departmental collections financed by departmental funds was so firml\ 
established that it continued, . " 

Conflicts were inevitable in a system in which the University ' 
Librarian was responsible for the library collections while deiiartments 
purchased their own books and, in some cases, hired their own 
librarians. By 1924 "the title of the Librarian was changed from 
Librarian to Director of Universiity Libraries, This was deemed 
desirable because of the growing importance of such collections as the 
Lane Medical Library, Hoover War Library, Branner Geological Library, 
and the Law Library, each with its librarian" (57), The next year the 
Director's responsibilities were further defined: "The recommendation 
from the Academic Council that Chapter IX, page 18, of the Articles of 
Organization of the Faculty be amended by adding the following clause, 
was approved: Section 4: Librarians or*curators of departmental 'or 
special libraries employed primarily for the care and administration of 
such libraries shall be nominated for appointment by the-Director the 
•University Libraries* and shall be under his general supervision and 
control" (58). 

The splintering of the libraries'was an indication of major 
administrative problems which had become so acute by 1946 that the 
American Library Association was asked to survey the situation, Louis 
Round Wilson and Raynard C. Swank undertook the study and concluded that 
"the present central library administration was found to be too weak to 
serve adequately the interest/ of all instructional and research 
departments" (59). They rec^Jhimended that all units be placed under the 
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■ 57) Stanford University. Annual Report of the President . (Stanford: 
1924). p. 12. 

58) Ibid., 1925, p,.55. 

59) Wilson, Louis R., and Raynard C. .Swank. Report of a Survey of the 
Library "bf Stanford University for Stanford University. November • 
Tg?g^March 1947 . (Chicago: American Library Association, 1947), p. 207. 
Hereafter referred to as Wilson/Swank. 

/ • 
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administration of a strengthened Director of University Libraries. The 
decentralization of library funding, a major asofect of the fragmentation 
of the libraries, was also criticized. They recommended that . 
centralized ac(;cf<Inti>>g within the University .Libraries be established 
for all libraries. 

As a result of that study, a major reorganization of the libraries was 
undertaken in 1947/48. While many of the recommendations were 
implemented, a choice between full integration with the University 
Libraries or cojitinued autonomy \^as given to the separately maintained 
libraries. Business, Law, Food Research Institute, and Hoover 
Institution chose autonomy, as did Lane Medical Library when it moved to 
campus. 

-f 

> 'New admini strati v^y autonomous tollections which have emerged ^in the 
ensuing years have not been a result of splintering, but rather of the 
process of creation. The TLAC^Li/brar^ is- the most apparent example in 
which a collection" employing librarians for its maintenance was created 
fjor a specific project and has grown with that project. Collections 
which are outside the 'Coordinate' or University libraries systems include 
the Art Department's Slide Library, the Education and Research 
Development collection, the ERIC Clearinghouse, the Engineering 
Department's Energy Information Center, and about 40 seminar, 
laboratory, and office collections/ 

COORDINATE LIBRARIES 

The Coordinate Libraries encompass the remaining ai:tonomously 
administered libraries (60). The Law Li5V6ry is the oldest coordinate 
library; in' 1901 the uj^iversity Librarian's Annual Report stated that 
the "Law Library now occupies a separate building from the University 
Library and is to all intents and purposes 'separately -managed, though 
ynder the genera.l care of the University Librarian." (61). By 1946, just 
before achieving full autonomy, the Law Library had a staff of one 
professional one clerical, and seven students. Its funds were under 
the control of the Dean of the Law School, although the Law Librarian 
reported to the Director of Uni versity .Libraries (62). * 

In 1910 the Cooper fledical School and the Lane tledi-cal Library in San 
Francisco became^a part of Stanford University. The library, which 
contained 35,000 volumes and had an ample endowment, was to be 
administered by the Librarian of the University in consultation with the 



60) The ter;m Coordinate Library was devised in 1970 by David C. . 
Weber, Director of University Libraries, to de^ribe thos£ libraries 
with separate administrations. ^ 

51) Stanford University- University Librarian '^s Annual Report . 
(Stanford: 1901), p. 6. 



il) Stanford Dniversity. University Libraries. Annual Report of the 
Dire:tor. (Stanford: 1947) 
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Faculty of the Medical School. . This relationship^continued until the 
move to Stanford in the 1960's (63), when the Lane Medical Library 
separated from the University Libraries administration and the Lane 
librarian assumed administrative control while continuing to consult 
with the Medical School Faculty. 

In November, 1921, the Hoover War Library was establish^?! with a 
nucleus collection donated to the University by Herbert Hoover. Its 
charter specified that the Dire^ctors of Hoover Institution were to be 
concerned with its library's policy. Initially housed, on the first 
floor of the Main Library, it di-d not have its own quarters until 1941. 
In September, 1946, the total administrative responsibility of the 
library passed to the Directors* of the Institution* (64) . The Hoover 
Institution's growth through the 1960 's parallel ad the Uni versity *s . 

The Tood Research Institute was also created in November, 1921. Its \ 
library was separately maintained until 1933, when the Directors of the 
Institute asked the University Libraries to administer.it. This 
arrangement continued until 1947, when the Fo,od Research Institute 
Library became quasi-autonomous. The library was separately 
administered under the Institute, while the University Libraries agreed 
to continue to order and process its materials.' 

In 1925 » the Graduate School of Business was established. It was very 
successful in acquiring operating monies and developed its own library. 
Although the library'was responsible for its own administration, 
acquisitions, arid staff, its cataloging was done by the University 
Libraries for a fee of l6% of the cost of each item processed. When the 
new J. Hugh Jackson Library of Business opened in 1966, it began 
cataloging its own acquisitions. 

In 1956, SLAC opened under th^ operation of the Atomic. Energy 
Commission. The library igrew mkh the same, way as other autonomous 



63) The Medical School housing the L'ane Medical Library opened on the 
.Stanford campus in 1963. Cf. Stanford University. University 
Libraries. Annual Report of the Director . (Stanford: 1964). ^ 

64) "The- administrative organization of the Institution and its 
relation to the University are set forth in a Stanford Board of Trustees 
resolution adopted/ in May, 1959. The resolution states that the 
Institution is 'ari independent Institution within the frame of Stanford 
University ... The Director shall be responsible through the President 
of the University, to the Trustees for: a. recommending appointments 

to and supervising .the staff of the Institution; b. directing arid 
supervising the library functions of the Institution, which include 
acquisitions, processing and cataloging, use and security of the 
collections and reference materials; c. directing and supervising the 
research' and publication program of the Institution; d. preparing and 
administrating the annual budget of the Institution.'" Stanford 
University. Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace. Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and Peace . (Stanford, 1963) p. 12. 
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libraries within the University s^tructure: a few shelves of pertinent 
books purchased with project funds expanded into a full-scale library 
with a separate admini strgttion under SLAC. By the mid-l>60''s, the 
library had outgrown its original quarters amJ had moved into its 
present building (65). 

LIBRARIANS 

\ 

The professional staff of the libraries has grown from one librarian 
in 1891 (Edwin Hamlin Woodruff) 'to around 15a in 1975. There was no 
well developed classification scheme nor appointment criteria for 
librarians in the early years of the library system. Consequently, by 
1946 Wilson and Swank reported that the staff of the libraries 
"regardless of qualification or type of work, are generally viewed as 
beTonging in the same category. The result is th-at work of a truly 
professional character is not always rec(yepiized or rewarded as such'" 
(66). In general, too, they found that departmental librarians were 
involved in muc-+i nonprofessional work. "A divisional librarian," they 
said in their observations on the Biological Science Library, "according 
to the plan proposed in this report, should not be confined to desk duty 
in any library but should have time for consultation with the faculty, . 
the staffs of the various departmental libraries in his charge, and the 
Main Library staff, and for work in whatever unit demands his services 
from day to day" (67). ^ 

The Wilson/Swank report recommended that a ranking and pay scale be 
established which appropriately distinguished between professional an 
clerical positions. As a result of the report, librarians were 
classified as Librarian, Senior Librarian, Principal Librarian, and 
Chiigf Librarian, with Jnstinctions in rank based upon degree of 
administrative responsibility. In 1959 these titles were replaced with 
the current numerical ranking system. Librarian I through IV. Ten years 
later^ in response to the complaint that the criteria for promotion had 
become vague, a committee of SULA ^as established teleview the system 
and recommended that administrative responsibility should not be th£ 
sole criterion for promotion, but that subject competence should also be 
a significant consideration. 

Another problem of mutual concern to librarians was their status in 
the University community. As measured by Academic Council membership, 
their status has fluctuated considerably over the years. Initially, 
only the University Librarian was a member. At the meting of the 
Academic Council on April 23, 1920, a resolution was' passed "that 
members of the Library Staff be given classification and such status on 



65) Stanford University. University Libraries. Annual Report of the 
Directo r. (Stanford: 1964) refers to SLAC Library's new building. 

66^ Wilson/Swank, p. 134. 

67) Ibll,, p. 125. 
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the Academic Staff as their salaries may justify'* (68). This was later 
clarified when the Academic Council determined "that members of the 
Library Staff receiving the salary of an Assistant Professor, and who 
have been for three years or\ a salary of $1,800 or more, be madp rrtember^ 
of the Academic Council" (68). The three year period was identical with 
the faculty requirement, for Council membership. In 1945 the Academic 
Council dropped all librarians, except the Director of Libraries, from 
membership. However, librarians continued as members of the University 
Staff, with the status of academic personnel (70). In 1970, when the 
Academic Council reviewed its qualifications for membership, it 
recommended that the consideration of librarians be delayed until the 
nature of their jobs could be more fully determined. In 1974, > the 
Committee on the Professoriate also reviewed qualifications for 
admission to the Academic Council and proposed a more restrictive , 
membership. 

SULA was formed in September, 1969, in order to* increase participation 
in^professional matters and to facilitate more effective communication 
among librarians in the University Libraries and the Coordinate 
Libraries. Its membership consists of any dues-paying Stanford 
librarian, curator, or libfigry intern. Its purposes are to: 

a. present topics of interest to the profession of librarianship at 
Stanford, and in general 

b. enhance communication among librarians at Stanford, 

c. promote a better understanding of the role of the libraries at 
Stanford University, and 

d. provide a forum for discussion of matters of common concern to 
Stanford librarians (71). 

Wfrile it has significantly contributed to communication among Stanford 
librarians and has developed several excellent reviews of. specific 
aspects of librarianship'at Stanford (notafbly a draft statement on 
security of employment and a revised classification system), it has not 
'been very effective bec^iuse of the lack of administrative support among 
the libraries. 



68) Stanford University. President* A nnual Report. (Stanford: 
• 1920), p. 46. 

68) Ibid. . 1925, p. 54. 

70) Wilson/Swank, p. 141. 

71) Stanford University Librarians Association. Constitution . 
(Stanford: 1969). 
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APPENDIX VIII ' 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are repeated from the body of the text. 
For ease of reference, the heading of the section in which each appeared 
follows the reconmendation. 

RECOMMENDATION 1 (11) / ' 

A Librarians' Assembly should be created whidh would automatically 
include in its membership all professionals employed at Stanford in the 
Librarian or Library Director series. Other professional 
classi ficatit)ns in the libraries may be admitted as members of the 
Assembly upon recommendation cf€ its Executive Board an| approval by the 
Assembly. >^ 

I. PURPOSES OF THE ASSEMBLY: 
A. To increase communication among librarians of th^ Uni.versity. 
Bf. To provide a forum for discussion and exploration of issues 

of concern to librarians.. 
C. To provide all librarians in the various libraries of the 
University with a regular and effective means of 
participating ir the formulation of policies and procedures 
which affect the role and recognition of librarians. . 
D; To discuss and make recommendations in the following areas to 
the chief administrative officers of the libraries of the 
University: 

1. Appointments, promotions, grievances, ahd security of 
employment. 

2. Librarians' welfare and development. ♦ 

3. library policy and planning. 

4. Selection and development of collections. 

5. Public services. 

6. Technical services, 
t. To. represent the library to .the Academic Council of the 

University in order that librarians may participate more 
actively io the governance of the University. 

' II. EXECUTIVE BOARD: 

A. The Executive Bo^rd of the Librarians' Assembly should be 
elected by the Assembly. 

B. All members of the Executive Board should be elected for 
two-year terms with one-half of tne Board elected for a 

oOne-year term when the Assembly is Hegun. 

C. tk) one in the Library Director series '^should be eligible for 

lection to the Board. 

'J 
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D. The Executive Board should include mandatory representation 
of librarians from the Coordinate Libraries. 

E. Functions of the Executive Board: 

i> To call and conduct meetings of the Assembly. 

2. To set the agenda for the meetings of the Assembly. 

3. To establish. ad hoc comnittees and appojnt members to both 
standing and ad hoc committees. 

4. To serve as an advisory boated to the Director of Libraries 
and the chief administrative officers of the Coordinate 
Libraries. All Assembly and committee recommendaticns 
should be transmitted to the Director of Libraries and 
chief administrative officers through the Executive Board. 

5. To propose and develop bylaws. 

F. The Executive Board should meet at least once a month and 
conduct the business of the Assembly between its general * 
meetings. 

III. FUNDING: 

Th^ University Libraries and the Coordinate Libraries should 
^ cover basic and necessary operating expenses of the Assembly on i 
proportional basis. Members should not be required to pay dues, 
and all meetings and Assembly business could be conducted on 
library time.. 

IV. meetings': 

A. The Librarians* Assembly should meet at least once every 
quarter. Specia,l meetings should bfe called by the Executive 
Board, or as a result of a petition signed by 2S% of the 
Assembly, or at the request of the University Library 
Council. 

^B. The Director of University Libraries and the chief 

administrative officers of* the Coordinate Libraries should 
annually report to the Assembly on the state of the 
1 ibraries. 

C. The Executive Board should submit a written agenda for the 
general meetings of the Librarians* Assembly to the 
membership at least two woiklng days in advance' of the 
meeting. 

V. COMMITTEES: ^ 

A. The, Assembly should establish the following standing* • 
. commijttees: 

1. The Committee on Appointment, Promotion, and Security of 
Employment should participate in the selection and 
appointment process for librarians, and establish and 
adminis^ter a peer review system for promotions and for 
security of employment. 

2. The Comnittee on Professional Development should be. 
concerned with coordination of staff development acti^vities 
among all the campus libraries. This committee should 
devise a uniform policy of staff development for 
professionals, disseminate information on staff 
development, and make recommendations on requests for 
professional leaves and travel funds. ^ 
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3. The Commt'ttee^on Public and Technical Services should 
review on a regular basis the utilization of staff, and 
the goals and objectives of public and technical service 

^ units, recommending improvement of services based upon this 
review; and coordinate public and technical service 
activities of the* campus libraries. 

4. The Committee on Library Instruction should supervise and 
coordinate an effective program of library instruction for 
all of Stanford's libraries. 

5. The Committee |0r> Committees should review the standing > 
committees eadh year,' consider recommendations for new 
standing committees, and propose appointments to 
committees. 

B. The Assembly, may recommend the creation of special and ad hoc 
committees to the Executive Board. These recommendations 
should be referred to the Committee on Committees. 

VI. POWERS OF THE ASSEMBLY: 
All recommendations of the^Assembly should be considered 

• advisory.. Jhe final power to change policies and procedures 
remains with the University and the lib.rary administrations. It 
is the intention of the Commission that the Assembly encourage 
active participation of all librcfrians in the decision maKing 
processes of the libraries in order to give them a voice in. the 
determination of policies which affect their role as 
professionals. 



RECOMMENDATION '2 (III.D) 

A coherent and logica^^y organized program of library instruction 
should be developed by tne Stanford University Libraries and the 
Coordinate Libraries. This program should be supervised and coordinated 
by a Library Instruction Committee representative of all the major 
library units. l!ibrary I should be continued and vigorously promoted, 
and instructors should be drawn from all injterested and qualified 
librarians. The present involvement of librarians in departmental 
teaching programs should also be actively encouraged. For librarians 
solely responsible for teaching a course, a minimum of 25% of their work 
load should be allocated to this important effort. Apportionate time 
should be allocated for team teaching. The ideal should be a broad 
'range of instructional assignments, methods, and materials to insure the 
most effective utilization ot the library's resources by its patrons. 

RECOMMENDATION 3 (III.F) 

Given the complex nature of Stanford's libraries, good management is 
ess^ptial for the effective functioning of the production-oriented 
library operations and for the facilitation of the proper*role of 
professionals. To projDote good management practices, the Commission 
recommends the following: 

1. Every effort should be made to increase responsible staff 
involvement in decision making and to institute participatory 
management throughout the libraries. Participatory management, as 
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envisioned by the Conmission, would include the following 
elements: ' - • ' 

a. Decisions should be made at the leve> of responsibil.ity whenever 
possible. 

b. Input, ideas,- opinions, and feedback from the staff should be 
sought whenever major new policies, changes, reorganizations, or- 
plans are contemplated. Major' decisions (e.g., procedural 
changes and new policies) should be made after consultation with 
those affected, rather than t)y mandate frpm the top. 

c. oh major policies affeiting the role or status of librarians, 
the Executive Bo^rd of the Librarians* Assembly should serve as 
•an advisory group to assure that the profeissional aspects and 
implications of the policy are presented and taken into 
consideration. 

i 

For the most effective utilization 6f personnel, all areas not 
involving professional jjjdgment an4 decision making should be the 
province of the support staff. To assure and reward excellence 
among the support stciff, paraprofessional positions should be 
provided for areas requiring highly competent performance and the 
assumption of substantial responsibilities. The. Commission 
recommends that each major library unit establish its own ad hoc 
committee to determine the most effective ratio of support staff 
to professional staff in each library. .Each committee should be 
composed of members from ^he units concerned, including 
librarians, support staffs and administration. 

In order to develop and effectively utilize supervisory and 
managerial skiTls, the libraries should inaugurate-a continuinc; 
management training program. This program, administered by the 
Library Personnel Office for all the 1 ibraries 'and with the advice 
of the Professioncjl Developmen€^ommi ttee of the Librarians' 
Assembly,' should' comprise the fibliowi^ig elements: 

a. In-house "local .situation*' workshops dealing with Library and 
University forms, regulations, procedures, and policies should 
be offered on a regular T)asis to staff members with supervisory 
responsibilities. Additional workshops should b# organized to 
cover special situations such as major changes in library or 
University policies. ' 

b. Management training, supported by the University's Staff 
Training Assistance^ Program funds or by library monies set aside 
for this purposiB, should be more actively encouraged for any 
staff member seriously considering a supervisory or managerial 
career in the libraries. 

c». Management training should be mandatory for staff members ir\ 
positions requiring substantial managerial skills. These 
positions include department heads, assistant department heads, 
branch librarians, division heads, and supervisors of three or 
more full time equivalent employees. 

A hierarchy is not \he only viable form of organization for 
libraries and, in fact,. some units could function more effectively 
with (and librarians themselves could benefit from) a more 
collegia? type of organization. Therefore, the Commission- 
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reqommends that at Uast one department or library experiment with 
a collegial arrangement for the next three to five years. Under a 
collegial arrangement (a' form. of organization commonly used i|n 
academic departments) decisions are made by a group of peers 
headed by an elected chairperson^. In the library the peer group- 
should comprise al 1- professional s in a particular unit. The 
individual selected as chairperson should be paid an- 
. administrative stipend for the length of ' time in that position. 
This arrangement should not preclude participation by support \ 
staff in the management of the unit. It should, however, 
encourage involvement and the sharing of administrative duties and 
responsibilities among the professional staff. 

RECOKWENDATION 4 (IV.A.l) 

The Commission recommends the following criteria for appointment to ' 
the Librarian series: 

1. Librarian (Begirming or Librarian I). An MLS from an American 
Library Association accredited library school or equivalent 

, library training. Reading knowledge of at least one but. 

preferably two foreign languages. Graduate work, master 's .degree ' 
or doctorate in-^a related subject field is highly desirable. 

2. Librarian (other than beginning). Meet the requirements of 
beginning librarian in addition to demonstrated competence in 
previous. professional position(s), outstanding recommendations aud 
involvement in professional organizations and activities. 

The Commission recommends the following criteria for appointment to 
library administrative :nd management positions .(Assistant Department 
Chief and above) : 

1. Must have had some formal management training or agree to complete 
at least one management course during tne first year of 
employment. 

2. Should ftave demonstrated or potential administrative, managerial, 
or supervisory abi titles. 

3. Should haye an MLS degree or enough experience in library work to • 
understand library operations, relationships, and terminology. 

Those-not meeting the criteria for appointment to beginning Librarian 
should not be given the title or rank of Librarian nor should they be 
responsible for performance appraisals of "librarians. 

V 

RECOMMENDATION 5 (IV. A. 2) 

^ Sinee lihfarians classed above Librarian I are appointed as the result 
of rtationaf or international searches and extensive interviewing, the 
appointment should appropriately go via the Provost and be confirmed by 
the Board of Trustees. A document of appointment should be signed by 
the Secreta>'y to the Board of Trustees, giving the term of appointment 
and the title or classification of the librarian as an "academic 
officer" of thQ University. This form of appointment would help 
substantially to remove the implication that librarians serve in a 
subordinate position, rather than in a professional one. A form of 
appointment that is essentially the same as the faculty's would 
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recognize the status and function of the l-'brarian as an academic 
colleague of the faculty. ^ 

RECOMMENDATION 6 (IV. A. 3) 

After studying alternative classifications, the Commission concluded 
that the present system, adequately defined, would properly fulfill the 
requirements of an effective classifk^tion with a minimum of " . 

disruption.^ In general, the proposed system is designed to provide all 
librarians with the opportunity to advance into the highest 
classification through increased professional competence. 

LIBRARIAN I. The beginning professional level. 

CRITERIA FOR APPOINTMENT: The criteria stated in Section IV.A.l, 
above, should be met. No experience is required, and appointees to this 
rank will have no more than three years of professional experience. 

YEARS IN RANK: The librarian can expect to remain in this grade an 
average of two years and a maximum of threfe years. No librarian shall 
begin a third year in this rank without a cl?ar und^tandiny of the 
level of achievement expected in order to be promoted to the next rank. 
If not promoted at the end of three years, the librarian will be given 
six months' notice and will be expected to leave the service of the 
library. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS CLASSIFIED IN THIS RANK: Performs a 
variety of professional duties under careful supervision in prepr-"^ation 
for more independent responsibility. IdeaHy, incumbents in this grade 
would acquire experience through rotating a*-signments in acquisitions, 
cataloging, public service, and administ»^dtion. 

The following ranks are all career grades and a' librarian may remain 
in any one "^'ndef ini tely. However, promotion from Librarian II to 
Librarian IV should normally occur in ten years. 

LIBRARIAN II. The first career grade in the Librarian series. 

CRITERIA FOR APPOINTMENT: In addition tb. the criteria stated in 
Section IV.A.l, above, the following, is desirable: equivaTent rank in 
the previous position or a minimum of two years of professional 
experience. Advanced degrees relevant to the job assignment can fulfill 
a part of the years of experience criterion. 

YEARS IN RANK: The librarian can expect to remain in this rank a 
minimum^.of two years or an average of five years before promotion. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS CLASSIFIED IN THIS RANK: Majority of 
duties are performed independently. Some management of other 
proressionals can be expected. This rank involves subject 
specialization as well as application of professional library 
procedures. 

LIBRARIAN III. The second career grade in the Librarian series. ^ 
CRITERIA FOR APPOINTMENT: In addition to the criteria stated in 
Section IV.A.l, above, the following is desirable: equivalent rank^,Jjrj^y 
the previous position or a minimum of four years of professional 
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experience. Advanced degrees relevant to the job assignment can fulfill 
a part of the years of experience criterion. 

YEARS. IN RANK: The librarian can expect to remain in this rank a 
minimum of two years or an average of five years before promotion. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS CLASSIFIED IN THIS RANK: Performs complex 
professional duties with independence. Does original cataloging and 
classification of difficult material, engages in advanced reference work 
which involves consultation with faculty, or performs specialized 
services (e.g., as instructor or curator), administers a division of the 
library, manages a branch library, assists chief of a department. 

LIBRA^^IAN IV. The final career grade in the Librarian series. 

CRITERIA FOR APPOINTMENT: In addition to the criteria stated in 
Section IV. A. 1, above, the following is desirable: a master's or higher 
degree in a subject field, and equivalent rank in the previous position 
or a minimum of six years of professional experience. Advanced degrees 
relevant to the job assignment can fulfill a part of the years of 
experience criterion. ^ 

YEARS IN RANK: The librai^ian expect to remain in this rank 
permanently. . 

CHARACTEftiSTICS OF PERSONS CLA3.,KIE^ IN THIS RANK: Makes unique 
professional contributions (e.g., evidences expertise in the resources 
of a specialized :iubject, form, language, or geographic area), does 
complex analytical work on procedures for major aspects of a library *s 
operation, or has substantial administrative responsibilities (e.g., 
administers a department of a library). 

RECOMMENDATION 7 (IV. A. 4) 

The Commission recommend:: 

1. That the Stanford librarians' market be defined as university, 
college, and research libraries in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
Tnis lift should include libraries in the University of 
Califo^Tia system, the California State Universities an^ Colleges 
system, the various community colleges, and special libraries. 
Stanford competes with these libraries for qualified prof^sional 
staff, and positions in these libraries are similar in scope and 
requirements to positions at Stanford. Also, the cost-of-living 
factors in the Bay Area are comparable. The high-market position 
would include most government libraries, i.e., federal, stateT 
and metropolitan area public libraries. 

2. That Stanford University librarians' salaries be upgraded to thi 
level of comparable professional salaries in this area: 30% 
increase across the board retroactive to September 1, 1974. 

3. That the libraries of Stanford University aim for a mid-market 
salary position and that an overall percentage increase he made 
annaally to compensate for market factors. . 

4. That the present compensation system be replaced by a published 
structure. 
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That librarians be assigned as follows to the C-Ranges: LI-LIV 
'to the C-6 through C-9 ranges. 

That the new structure allow for higher salaries when promotion 
occurs or additional responsibilities are.assumed, in addition 
to the expected annual merit increase. ^ 

That the new structure place librarians in- en equitable salary 
position to the San Francisco Bay Area market and to other 
professionals at Stanford with comparable requirements and 
contributions. 

RECOMMENDATION 8 (IV.A.5). 

The Commission recommends flexible work scheduling for librarians, 
whenever it is compatible with the basic daily operations of the 
library. It does so in the. conviction that hot only is this 
measure of independence inseparable from professional status but 
that its implementation will promote higher morale and improve 
library efficiency. 

Overcrowding can be alleviated to some extent by flexible time 
scheduling, which would decrease the number of people in an office 
at any given time. It would also allow work requiring 
concentration to be done in a place other than the library. 

Even with the present limited space, improvements can be made. 
Plans for new library buildings must include greater consideration 
of staff space needs in terms of both quantity and quality. 

a. Librarians should have access to their work areas whenever the 
library building is open. Keys should be available for 
check-out at public service desks by those who have not been 
issued their own. 

b. Present work space should be examined to detenhine the need for 
and feasibility of providing partitions around desks, 
particularly in very large work erreas. 

c. A number of study carrels should be available for use by 
librarians. 

d. In dealing with the University concerning space assignments, the 
libraries should strongly express and support the need for 
appropriate and adequate office and conference space for 

. professional staff. ^ 

e. The Librarians' Assembly should be involved in plans for new 
library buildings. The ultimate structures will benefit from 
the variety of viewpoints and expertise available among 
librarians, resulting in efficient storage of library materials 
as well as a congenial environment conducive to professional 
work and research. 
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RECOMMENDATION 9 (IV. A. 6) 

To insure that termination of Stanford librarians is for 
unsatisfactory performance, and not for reasons such as defending 
intellectual freedom, espousing unpopular causes, sustaining 
ideological differences, or questioning administrative decisions, a 
system of security of employment should be established. To accomplish 
this, a committee of the Librarians' Assembly should be formed to write 
a detailed document on security of employment that incorporates the 
basic elements listed in paragraph two of the citation from Johnson's 
Career Status and Tenure in Section IV. A. 6. This document should be 
based on 1) the Association of College and Research Libraries Model 
Statement of Criteria ari Procedures for Appointment, Promotion in 
Academic Rank, and Tenxire for College and University Librarians and 
2) the Stanford University Librarians Association's Security of 
Employment statement. 

RECOMflENDATION 10 {IV. A. 7) ^ 

A peer review process is deemed important for ^he development of a 
strong collegial profession; therefore, the Commission recommenrds that 
all Stanford librarians be included in such a process.- 

The Committee on Appointment, Promotion, and Security of Employment of 
the Librarians' Assembly should review all permanent appointments, 
promotions and elevations to career status. 

The CoTOiittee should consist of five members appointed for overlapping 
two-year terms by the Executive Board of the Librarians' Assembly in 
consultation with the chief administrative officers (e.g.. Director, 
Librarian) of the participating libraries. 

The Committee should make recommendations to the chief administrative 
officer of the appropriate library based upon docuifientation supplied by 
the supervisorfs ) and the librarian being reviewed. The librarian 
should be informed of the recommendations made at each level of the 
pro cedure. 

Documentation should include a written evaluation by the supervisor, 
which must occur at intervals of no more than three years nor less than 
six months. Wilhtn those limits, evaluations should be obligatory for 
any of the following reasons: 

1. Librarian's request 

2. Change in job assignment 

3. Change ^n supervisor 

4. Recomnendation for promotion qt elevation to career status 

5. Supervisor's request 

6. Library administration's request' 

Th3 evaluation should be concerned with job performance (75%) and 
professional development {25%). ^ 
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The review process for promotion should normally be initiated by a 
supervisor's recommendation, but librarians should have the option to 
request their own promotion review. Elevation to career status should 
be considered on a timetable to be devised by tha Librarians' Assembly. 
» 

The Committee should have the authority to appoint ad hoc promotion 
review committees which would report their findings to the Committee. 
The Committee on Appointment, Promotion, and Security of Employment 
would judge the qualifications of only the final candidates for 
appointment to the Librarian series. 

RECOMMENDATION 11 (IV. A. 8)^ 

An appeals procedure. should be set up for librarians which would cover 
such problems as dissatisfaction over appointments,'*^romotions, 
reassignments, security of employment (or career status), and allocation 
of travel funds. A committee of peers would hear and judge the appeal 
and pass on their judgment to a sotirce outside of the libraries, such as 
the Provost's Office. The specific mechanics of the procedure should be 
worked out and voted on. by the Librarians* Assembly. 

RECOMMENDATION 12 (IV.B) 

To insure that professional development opportunities are we^ 
publicized and made available to all librarians at Stanford, a Committee 
on Professional Development should be established by the Librarians' 
Assembly. This committee would be concerned with the coordination and 
planning of professional development activities for all campus 
libraries. 

RECOMMENDATKJN 13 (.IV.B.l) 

The existing orientation programs should certainly be continued, but 
to insure that all librarians at Stanford, including those in the 
Coordinate Libraries, have the opportunity to participate, the Committee 
on Professional Development of the Librarians' Assembly should establish 
a comprehensive orientation program. 

RECOMMENDATION 14 (IV.B. 2) 

The Commission strongly recommends that the University Libraries 
provide a career counseling service for all librarians at Stanford and 
that its Personnel Officer havt training in this field. 

RECOMMENDATION 15 (IV.B. 3) 

The Commission urges that all University libraries continue to 
encourage the development and effectiveness of the staff by providing 
funds for appropriate visits and travel for all librarians, and by 
increasing the amount of funds allocated for travel reimbursement. 

For equitable application of policies regarding travel reimbursement, 
the Commiss\pn reconmends that the Committee on Professional Development 
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of the Librarians • Assembly be responsible for reviewing requests for 
travel funds. 

\ . RECOMMENDATION 16 (IV. B. 4) 

Professional leave should be made available to all librarians who have 
career status \and have been at Stanford for a minimum of three years. 
They should b^ encouraged to make use of it, particularly in the early 
stages of their careers. A librarian should be eligible for three 
months professional leave at full salary, or six months at half salary, 
at intervals of three years. The leave may be used for research or 
innovation in libr^^rianship or in an academic subject area, or otherwise 
to pursue a prograih df professional development that full time employment 
does not permit. 

Professional leave is not free time that comes as a matter of course, 
like a vacation. T^here should be a well defined purpose and a written 
statement of what tjhe applicant expects to accomplish. Because - 
increased expertise is a sufficient end in itself, the product of the 
leave need not be a written or published document of any kind. 

Application should be made by the librarian through administrative 
channels. At least! three copies of the proposal and accompanying forms 
should be made, onejfor the administration, one for the Committee on 
Professional Development of the Librarians* Assembly, and one for the 
applicant's records The Committee on Professional Development should 
act in an advisory (Rapacity to the library administration in the 
decision making protpess. 

I 

I RECOMMENDATION 17 (IV. B. 5) 

All librarians, regardless of rank, should be 'incouraged to take 
courses, at Stanforii or at other institutions, for credit or audit, and 
to pursue advanced jiegrees. » 

I 

As professionals, they shouTd be responsible for determining their own 
hours of time off for purposes of continuing education. 

Assistance, in terms of time and money, should be provided to the 
fullest extent possible. Tuition assistance should be available to ; 
librarians taking courses during professional leaves. 

Area of study should not be limited to subjects pertinent to the 
individual's preseriit job assignment, but should allow room for growth in 
other directions a$ well. 

RECOMMENDATION 18 (IV.C.l) 

All librarians who teach formal courses should be given academic title 
and rank, at least' during their term of appointment. For those 
librarians teachina courses not sponsored by an academic department, 
ranks and titles could be granted through the Humanities Special 
Programs. ^ 
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RECOMMENDATION 19 (IV. C. 2) 

I 

In order to facil itate communication, to improve relationships with 
the faculty, and to give librarians a more direct voice in che 
governance of the University, the Commission recommends that 
representation of librarians in the Academic Council be increased. To 
achieve this an ad hoc committee of the Librarians' Assembly should be 
established to work out apVopriate criteria and metfiods. 

RECOMMENDATION 20 ClV.C.3) / 

The Commission recommends that the practice of appointing librarians 
to University Committees be continued and increased to give more 
librarians this type of opportunity to serve the academic community. In 
addition, librarians should be invited to participate fully on the 
committees of the Academic Council. 

RECOMMENDATION 21 (IV.C.4) 

The Commission believes that it is important for librarians to 
take the initiative in increasing faculty-librarian contact. One way in 
which this could be accomplished is by appointing a librarian 
(preferably one with an advanced subject degree) as a selector for each 
academic department. The librarian and the faculty could discuss 
library needs and problems and communicate any new programs or 
specialties which might have an impact on their ftiutual areas of 
interest. Such dialogue, even in a formal way, would lead to better 
understanding and the accomplishment of common goals. 

• RECOMMENDATION^ 22 ('lV,D.l) 

The University Affirmative Action Officer, an unbiased source outside 
the libraries, should be 'ormally requested to review the situation of 
women in all the Stanford University libraries. The Librarians' 
Assembly should appoint an ad hoc Committee on Affirmative Action to 
investigate the status and problems of librarians who are women and/or 
members of ^ninority groups, and this committee should report its 
findings and recommendations to the Assembly. 

RECOMMENDATION 23 (lV.D.2) 

1. The standards and procedures for appointment, promotion, security 
of employment, and grievance should be unifor/nly applied to all 
librarians at Stanford regardless of their place of assignment. 
The Committee on Appointment, Promotion, and Security of 
Employment of the Librarians' Assembly should oversee the uniform 
application of this recomm^endation. 

2. Because of the belief that standards are important in assuring 
consistency and quci^'ity of service among the libraries, the 
Commission recommends that a committee of the Li/b7arians* Assembly 
be established (the Committee on Public and Technical Services) .to 
propose minimum standards of service. 
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3. A formal University interlibrary orientation program, run by the 
Librari^ins' Assembly, should be established to enable librarians 
to learn more about StanTord early in their employment. 

4. The Librarians' Assembly^ to which all librarians would belong, 
/ * should also further the exchange of information and ideas and 

encourage all librarians at Stanford to work together toward , 
common goals. 
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